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THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THEIR BEARING ON SOME 
PROBLEMS OF GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY’ 


By Professor C. W. VALENTINE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Tue values of the study of the early 
years of childhood I take to be at least 
three. 

First, there is the fascinating interest it 
has for those who love children or who 
marvel at the wonder of a developing 
mind; and this is motive enough for the 
genuine scientist. The importance of child 
psychology as a foundation for a science of 
But for the 
science of psychology, to use the 


education is also obvious. 
‘“*pure’’ 
eurrent term, it also has wider values. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the most reliable evidence as to what 
is genuinely innate in human nature must 
be found in the study of human infancy. 
Even MeDougall’s brilliant contribution to 
the study of human instincts does not, I 
think, supply altogether satisfactory cri- 
teria of the innate impulses,? valuable as 
they are as first suggestions. For the fact 
that a similar impulse is displayed in 
(apparently) instinctive activities of 

1 Address of the president of Section J—Psy- 
chology, British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Bristol, September, 1930. 


2**Social Psychology,’’ ninth edition, p. 49. 





higher animals does not prove that in man 
that impulse is instinctive or innate. Mce- 
Dougall himself only claims that it affords 
strong presumption. Nor does the possi- 
bility of morbid exaggeration of an im- 
pulse give us a satisfactory clue, for many 
actions exaggerated to an abnormal degree 
owe at least their specific nature to experi- 
ence, as the study of the unconscious has 
shown. 

The spontaneous occurrence of a new 
type of activity in the infant, of such a 
nature that it could not have been learned 
through experience, affords, | would main- 
tain, the only certain proof of the genuine 
innateness of an impulse—unless some 
activity developing later can satisfy that 
Thus the foundations of child 
the main 


human psychology as a 


criterion. 
psychology are also some of 
foundations of 
whole. 

A further value of the study of infancy 
lies in the fact that the elementary func- 
tions may be observed in greater isolation 
than they can be later. The 
impulses are seen in their crudest form, 
less cumbered than they are later by accre- 


instinctive 
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tions from experience. Elementary cog- 
nitive processes, too, appear in their sim- 
pler forms and may be studied in their 
origins. The slow building up of ideas is 
impressed upon us. Thus twelve months 
elapsed (from nearly two years of age to 
nearly three years) from the time one of 
my infants correctly used the number two 
to the time when he could apprehend three 
as a group, and in another case the inter- 
val was eighteen months—so far is the 
truth from the supposed idea of a sudden 
development of a ‘‘faculty of number.’’ 

A third value of the study of infant 
psychology is that it counteracts the ten- 
dency to interpret later childhood too 
much on the lines of adult experience, just 
as the study of childhood is a valuable 
check on over-rationalizing our interpreta- 
tion of adult behavior. 

Three recent developments have empha- 
sized the importance of the study of the 
earliest years of life. The first is the 
assertion by the psychoanalytic school 
that the first four or five years of life are 
the most important in the fixing of charac- 
ter. Freud holds that ‘‘the little human 
being is frequently a finished product in 
his fourth or fifth year.’ Adler goes so 
far as to say that ‘‘one can determine how 
a child stands in relation to life a few 
months after his birth.’’* 

It is not my wish to underestimate the 
importance of the first few years of life, 
but rather to stress it. It seems, however, 
impossible to state, on the evidence we 
have before us, that the first four to five 
years of life are more important than, say, 
the years of adolescence. What exactly is 
meant by the assertion if it is made? It 
is rather like saying that the safety of a 
house-roof depends more upon the founda- 
tions than it does on the stability of the 
walls of the first or second stories. 


8‘*TIntroductory Lectures in Psychoanalysis,’’ 
1921, p. 298. 

4‘*Understanding Human Nature’’ (translated 
by W. B. Wolfe), p. 42. 


The Freudians have certainly shown 


that in many cases the experiences of the 


earliest years may continue to exert a pro- 
found influence on the life and character 


of the child when he grows up, though he 


may have forgotten those experiences. It 
may also be admitted that if bad socia| 
relationships—say with parents—are set 
up in the first few years, that relationship 
may be fixated so that the parents’ efforts 
later to change them may be futile. 

What is not proved, as it seems to me, is 
that if a child suffers from an injurious 
social environment, or erratic and foolish 
discipline till, say, five or six, but enjoys 
a favorable environment thereafter, he is 
necessarily more handicapped than a child 
who has a satisfactory environment till 
that age, and then comes under wrong dis- 
cipline or vicious influences continuing 
through the unstable and _ suggestible 
period of adolescence. 

In any case it seems unnecessary to make 
extreme statements about the absolute 
fixation of character by the age of five or 
six. It is enough for our purposes if we 
admit that this early period is probably 
far more important for future development 
than was at one time thought. 

The second recent development in psy- 
chological thought which has emphasized 
this view is that of the Behaviorist school. 
Take, for example, Dr. J. B. Watson’s as- 
sertion that there are few genuine innate 
tendencies in man and the suggestion that 
any infant, if taken in hand early enough, 
can be ‘‘eonditioned’’ into almost any type 
of character. This assertion as to absence 
of instincts can undoubtedly, as I hope to 
show later, be combated by evidence from 
early childhood. Yet the readiness with 
which special treatment can rouse specific 
fears in an infant of one or two years is a 
further evidence of the sensitivity of this 
period to environmental influence. 

Most of those psychologists who, unlike 
Watson, believe that man possesses many 
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innate tendencies, are still uncertain as to 
what precisely they are. ‘‘We do not 
know,’’ says Thorndike, ‘‘what situations 
originally provoke smiling, laughing, ery- 

If the problem is to 


be answered, it can only be by daily ob- 
servation of children from birth, and I 
shall suggest later some answers to this 


particular query of Thorndike, especially 
in relation to laughter and imitation. 

A third influence that is proving a 
powerful stimulant to infant psychology 
is the attempt to press back the testing of 
intelligence earlier than three years, the 
lowest age for which Binet tried to devise 
tests. The valuable pioneer work done by 
Dr. Arnold Gesell has provided tests which 
are suitable for infants of nine, six and 
even four months, and has afforded some 
evidence of their correlation with normal 
mental development.° Dr. Gesell claims 
that it ean be shown that one month or two 
of retardation shown at, say, six months of 
age, suggests a year or two of retardation 
at six years of age; and that mental defi- 
ciency may be detectable at a very low age 
by appropriate tests. 

The definite relation of such tests to later 
estimated intelligence needs to be demon- 
strated further; and no doubt, as I shall 
show later, some of Gesell’s individual tests 
for given ages will need to be modified or 
abandoned. For this, the daily study of 
infants in the home environment is again 
Such study suggests that some 
tests are too dependent on the mood of the 
moment to be reliable clinical tests. 

In using Gesell’s tests I have also found 
enormous individual variations in the suit- 
ability of different tests for a particular 
child at a given age. Thus, a child of, say, 
twelve months would be able to do some of 
Gesell’s tests for two-year-olds and yet fail 
in some of those for its own age. Never- 

See ‘‘The Mental Growth of the 


Child.’’ 


necessary. 


Pre-school 
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theless, on the whole a fairly steady 1.Q. 
may work out even when only selections of 
the tests are used, as is shown in graph A. 
Here is the performance on Gesell’s tests of 
a child whose I1.Q., tested by Binet tests 
later at ages 2; 9,3; 4. and 3; 9 worked out 
on the average at 1.5. Her I.Q. by Gesell 
tests is as follows: 


1.Q. BY GESELL TESTS 
At 3 mths. 1.Q. 1.4 No. of tests tried 
— a 1.4 iad dad 
68} ’’ ’? about 1.25 
Tlyr.4mths.’’ ’’ 1.2 
. 1.3 
a" oe Se 
Average I.Q. 1.36 


The prognostic value of early observa- 
tions is, however, more remarkable, I think, 
if we confine ourselves to some fairly spe- 
Let us take the develop- 

In the case of several of 


cifie capacity. 
ment of speech. 
my children, I made observations from the 
first days on the making of sounds and 
beginnings of speech. When spontaneous 
‘‘eooing’’ first revealed itself, I tested care- 
fully for the first appearance of ‘‘respon- 
sive cooing,’’ t.e., cooing in response to 
cooing. 

Graph B shows various stages in the de- 
velopment of speech in three of my chil- 
dren and the ages at which they revealed 
the particular accomplishment. The low- 
est (7.e., youngest) line is that of Y who 
first showed spontaneous cooing at the age 
of four weeks. The second lowest line is 
that of B, who showed spontaneous cooing 
at the age of just under five weeks; the 
third line is that of A, who did not show it 
till seven weeks and is behind the others in 
all the other speech phenomena—practic- 
ing new noises, first understanding of a 

6 The child was troubled with teething at this 
time, which probably lowered her score. 

7 The tests at 1; 4 were only nine in number, 


and confined to tests prescribed for 1; 6. Hence 


they are ignored in calculating the average I.Q. 
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GraPpH A 
Showing Mental Age of a Child from Three Months 
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simple word of command, onomatopeic nomena are more than coincidences, we 
noises, imitation of word-sounds, use of may well have, some day, not merely means 


negative, two-word sentences and so on.° 
This coincidence, or 
rather three series of coincidences. But it 
does not stand alone. Apart from the evi- 
dence afforded by Gesell, there are other 
able to trace 


may be a mere 


functions in which I was 
similar parallel developments, though not 
as detailed, and some early suggestions of 
clues to later type of temperament. Thus, 
I noted within the first three months of life 
that one of my boys was definitely more 
active in reflex responses than the other 
and generally less placid: and throughout 
boyhood he continuéd the more mobile, 
more excitable of the two. 

Undoubtedly many similar examples are 
needed for confirmation; but if these phe- 

SI have records of all the 
various new speech developments. There may be 
material in my records for more, though the above 
As lan- 


not comparative 


were not, of course, specially selected. 
guage becomes more and more expressive of com- 
plex thought processes, the lines of B and Y in- 


termingle. 


of prophesying the future general intelli- 
gence of a child when it is six months of 
age, at least with a high degree of proba- 
bility, but also of getting at this early age 
a fair idea of its future capacity for lin- 
guistie development, manipulative skill 
and possibly even of its characteristic tem- 
perament, and so on. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that we are 
still in the position of the mental testers of 
older children, say, twenty-five to thirty 
years ago. The main work is still the test- 
ing of tests. Excellent, for example, as 
Dr. Gesell’s general lists of tests are, I am 
sure he claims no finality for them. Some 
of them are, I have suggested, too depen- 
dent on the passing mood of the child to 
be reliable for general clinical purposes at 
one or two sittings, though they may be 
used successfully if applied frequently by 
a psychologically trained parent in the 
home. 

Even reflexes are not so reliable as tests 
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as they might seem. This point may be il- 
strated by the facts gained from some 
experimental tests of the eye-blink reflex 
in response to a sudden loud noise, made 
n one of my little girls at six months. 
First, standardizing the stimulus (a stone 
falling on a tin tray from a height of 3 
feet) is essential, as is the leaving of time 
interval enough to avoid fatigue of the 


GraPo B 
trating prognostic suggestiveness of early tests 
for the deve lopme nt of speech 


Speech Development of Three Children 




















KEY TO GRAPH 


I. Responsive ‘‘cooing.’’ 
IT. Practicing new noises. 
III. Doing one or two things at command. 
IV. Onomatopeic sounds. 
V. Imitating word sounds. 
VI. Negative spoken as refusal. 
. Two words used together (possessive). 
. Two-word sentence. 
IX. Three-word sentence. 
X. Asking name of everything. 


reflex. The remarkable fact emerged that, 
at this stage, with exactly the same stimulus, 
the eye-blink reflex may occur for a few 
times and then cease, and then recur again: 
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it may occur nearly every time in about a 
dozen tests one day and in only one or two 
or even not at all on another day, and so 
on with no apparent cause of variation. 
The common definition of a reflex as the 
‘*invariable response,’’ ete., is misleading: 
and the testing two or three times of this 
reflex in a strange child at this age, quite 
unreliable.® 

Further general daily observation and 
testing of this and other reflexes in my 
children suggested most decidedly that re- 
flexes are affected by the general condition 
of the infant at the moment; that a reflex 
may appear for a time and then vanish (as 
the walking reflex at four weeks) ; and that 
the dividing line between the so-called re- 
flexes (at least the sensation-reflexes) and 
instinets is hard to draw, not because all 
instincts are merely reflexes (as ordinarily 
understood), but because what have been 
called mere mechanical reflexes are more 
complex than supposed, less inevitable, 
more capable of improvement with prac- 
tice, more the reaction of the whole mecha- 
nism, and otherwise more similar to in- 
stinets. 

I have already contended that the ocea- 
sional testing or study, at a given age, of 
a group of children, needs to be checked 
by day-by-day observations on the same 
child in the 
such study which convinces me of the im- 
the 
condition or mood on performance. 


home environment. It is 


portance of influence of general 


**tone,’’ 
Dr. Gesell says that fatigue does not affect 
the results of tests much, and that even ill- 
ness does not ‘‘completely mask’’ the stage 
of development. This, I think, is only true 
if we refer to well-established reflexes or 
habits and responses; it does not hold of 

®A detailed account of this experiment is given 
in my article ‘‘ Reflexes in Early Childhood: Their 
Development, Variability, Evanescence, Inhibition 
and Relation to Instincts,’’ Brit. Journ. of Med 


ical Psych., vol. vii, 1927. 





—_—=— = 
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nascent functions, that is, functions during 
the period when they are just beginning to 
appear. I have noted frequently that new 
appearances may only take place, for the 
nascent period, under favorable circum- 
stances. This applies to higher functions 
such as elementary thought processes, the 
use of number, and so on, as well as to such 
phenomena as imitation, laughter and some 
reflexes; but one only fully realizes this if 
one tests daily for some new function, 
somewhat earlier than it has ever been 
found by others. 

Daily observations and a knowledge of 
the influence of varying circumstances on 
the child are still more important when we 
study the more complex problems of in- 
stincts. How far, for example, are fears 
dependent on innate disposition, and how 
far on suggestion or experience? 

There is little doubt that the divergence 
of reports as to whether there are innate 
fears of animals, of furs, of the dark, and 
so on, is due partly to differences of condi- 
tions under which the observations are 
made. If an infant in the mother’s arms 
is less likely to show the eye-blink reflex at 
the bang of a door than if it be alone in a 
cot, the full fear reaction is still more likely 
to be affected by favorable or unfavorable 
conditions. The principle of summation 
of stimuli holds in the sphere of instinctive 
responses. In some experiments on the 
fear of animals intended to test Watson’s 
theory that such fears are ‘‘all due to ex- 
perience and association,’’ I put before my 
little girl of twelve months a creeping 
woolly caterpillar, at which she gazed with 
apparently anxious fascination but without 
protest. I then blew behind her a whistle 
which had previously caused not the 
slightest fear, even when blown suddenly 
behind her. With the added slight dis- 
turbance, at once the lurking fear of the 
caterpillar seemed to spring into full ac- 
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tivity, and she screamed and shrank 
from it. 

Turning definitely to this question of 
fear, I would point out that the innate 
basis of some fears of animals is by no 
means disproved by J. B. Watson’s experi- 
ments, in which he produced in infants of 
eleven months fear reactions towards white 
rats, which had not been feared before, by 
striking a steel bar loudly behind the in- 
fants when they tried to touch the rats. 
For we must allow for the period of ma- 
turing, and the maturing of some of these 
fears of animals seems to take place only 
towards the end of the second year."® 

The attributing of the fear of, say, dogs 
(which may suddenly appear, even when a 
child has constantly seen and heard and 
played with dogs) to some unpleasant ex- 
perience is quite unsatisfactory in view of 
the way in which severe hurt will often fail 
in the same child to set up fear of, say, 
climbing. And the explanation that fears 
of animals or the dark are merely due to 
suggestion is faced by the fact that in these 
directions suggestion works with such 
amazing facility, whereas suggestion to 
children that they will ‘‘catch their death 
of cold’’ if they play in the rain, or suffer 
violent pains if they eat a new, attractive 
looking fruit, often fails miserably. And 
neither experience nor suggestion can ac- 
count for the horror of the uncanny—of 
strange masks or horrid faces. Finally, | 
had ample evidence of a love of ‘‘playing’’ 
with the fear stimulus, which I have seen 
lead children to ask over and over again 
for a game of ‘‘lions’’ which has previously 
ended and again ends in tears and shrieks 
of fear. This love of playing with fear 
suggests a deep innate tendency, craving 
for stimulus denied it in our civilized life. 


10T have dealt more fully with the development 
of fear in a paper on ‘‘The Innate Bases of 
Fear’’ in The Journal of Genetic Psychology, Sep- 
tember, 1930. 
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Let us consider another topic, important 
as a foundation of child psychology, 
namely, imitation. Here again the test- 
ing of children by a stranger, even if the 
child is in the mother’s arms, is quite in- 
adequate as a clue to the strength of the 
tendency to imitation, or as a test of the 
stage of development of the child. Pro- 
longed experiments with one of my chil- 
dren showed very clearly the importance 
of the imitatee. Sometimes, for example, 
the child, at twelve months and two years, 
would imitate nearly everything done by 
the father (if only the father or other 
member of the family were present) but 
sometimes no one but the mother would be 
imitated. 

There are extreme differences of opinion 
as to whether there is such a thing as a 
primary innate disposition to imitate, 
apart from any ulterior ends served by the 
action itself. Thorndike criticizes Stout 
and Kirkpatrick for asserting its existence. 
Watson supports him. Drever finds his 
view incredible. Baldwin asserts that imi- 
tation ‘‘is the controlling impulse.’’ 
Koffka says that animals and children only 
imitate what they understand. 

What are the facts? Here no ordinary 
observation of what may be occasional 
coincidences is enough. Observations, in- 
deed, of the first twelve months did quite 
convince me that primary purposeless imi- 
tations are constantly taking place; but to 
make sure I planned two series, of about 
fifty tests in all, on my little girl (Y) of 
twelve months. The actions done in front 
of her, usually by myself or her mother, 
were all of a type we thought she could 
perform; but we and others tried to think 
of actions she would not be likely to do, 
and they were included in the tests. Yet 
in the first series at twelve months, of 
thirty-seven tests there was imitation in 
thirty-one, and in the six failures there 
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was, with one exception, a good reason for 
non-imitation, as that the child was play- 
ing with a toy, or that the action, like 
shaking the head, had come to mean some- 
thing to the child, which she did not mean 
at the moment. 

The actions included many which could 
not possibly be ‘‘understood,’’ and which 
served no ulterior purpose, e.g., puffing as 
though smoking, opening the mouth wide, 
airing a garment by the fire, and various 
physical exercises. 

A similar proportion of actions was imi- 
tated in a series of twenty-eight tests at 
two years of age. Y may have been ex- 
ceptionally imitative. But a colleague who 
is thoroughly familiar with the methods 
and difficulties of experimental psychology 
gave his boy the same tests at twenty-two 
months, and found almost identical results. 

It would take far too long to expound 
fully the psychology of imitation suggested 
by these observations and experiments, but 
I may mention one incident which gives, | 
believe, a clue to primary imitation in in- 
fancy. To see if a very simple action was 
imitated at twelve months I held my mouth 
open wide in front of my daughter Y. She 
showed signs of great annoyance, banging 
her hand to and fro at my mouth. Then 
her own mouth opened wide. Again when 
I opened my mouth she showed dislike, and 
even a suggestion of fear, and crawled 
away from me, but as she came round the 
back of a chair I noticed that she was 
erawling along with her mouth held wide 
open. 

No one formula, I think, can cover all 
types of imitation at this stage: but there 
does reveal itself a general tendency to 
imitate actions which engross the attention 
for the moment, in the absence of com- 
peting sources of interest. 


(To be concluded) 
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CHOOSING HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES WITH 
THE AIM OF PREPARING FOR 
COLLEGE 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


A HALF million boys and girls were 
graduated from the American high schools 
Another half million are now 
entering upon Next 
June they will have completed their high- 


last June. 


their senior year. 


school course and will find themselves 
approaching a new era in their mental and 
social life. These enthusiastic young 


people and their parents will, during the 
course of the present school year, be con- 
fronted with the urgent problem of what 
this new life is to be and how it is to be 
met. 

Graduation from high school marks for 
many the end of the period of formal edu- 
For one reason or another it is 
impossible for them to continue their 
scholastic efforts beyond the limits of the 
They must begin their life- 


cation. 


high school. 
work at once. 

There are 
numbers have been increasing at an aston- 
ishing rate each year—who look forward to 
something beyond the high school. They 
have their eyes turned toward college. 
For them the high-school years have been 
primarily preparation for a 
further end. 

These young men and women are for the 
most part well acquainted with the desir- 
ability of college training. The impor- 
tance of college—in its cultural, social and 
practical aspects—has been so often dis- 
eussed and so well described that it is 
unnecessary that we consider it here. 

But there is a matter closely related to 
the enjoyment of this opportunity which 
has received far too little attention. That 
matter concerns the preparation for college 
or, more specifically, the choosing, while in 


others, however—and their 


years of 





high school, of those studies which will 
enable the student to enter the college of 
his choice and to enjoy to the fullest possi- 
ble extent the advantages that 
offers him. 

For those now in high school who are 
contemplating entrance into college in 
another year or two, it is of paramount 
importance that they give thought to the 
choice of such high-school courses as will 
prepare them for the attainment of that 
end. Many a senior ap- 
proaches the end of his course only to find 
that he has not selected the courses that 
will gain him admittance to the college or 
the particular course of his choice. Or, 
again, he may find that he has specialized 
in work that is not acceptable by the col- 
lege as meeting the entrance requirements. 

One of the most important things for a 
high-school student to consider in selecting 
his courses with the aim of preparing for 
college is to make certain that he is getting 
a thorough preparation in the fundamental 
subjects and to go as far as he can in 
these. The basic subjects generally recog- 
nized as such are English, mathematics, 
foreign languages, history and the sciences. 

A student should plan to continue his 
study of English through the entire four 
years of the high school. In the field of 
mathematies he should spend at least two 
years, studying both algebra and plane 
geometry; the study of algebra may well 
be continued through quadraties. He 
should select at least one foreign language 
and earry it through not less than three 
years, preferably through all four. Two 
or three years’ study of a second foreign 
language is also very desirable. American 


college 


high-school 
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history and if possible also either ancient 
or modern history, or both, should be 





studied, as should at least one laboratory 
science such as chemistry or physies. 

Too much scattering in the selection of 
In the first 
place, such a procedure prevents the stu- 


subjects should be avoided. 


dent from getting a thorough command of 
any particular subject or subject-matter 
field. Secondly, it is likely to lead college 
ofiicials to the conclusion that the appli- 
cant for admission lacks perseverance and 
that he has only a smattering of informa- 
tion in the subjects offered. A _ little 
knowledge spread thin over a large field is 
indeed a poor foundation upon which to 
build a college course. 

Then, too, specialization in some particu- 
lar direction during this preparatory 
period is fraught with disadvantages and 
This is especially true of com- 
subjects which 


dangers. 
and vocational 
the surface to be of great value 
appeal to the practical- 
Yet, even schools of busi- 


mercial 
seem on 
and so often 
minded person. 
ness prefer that an applicant for admission 
have a good general background rather 
than a highly specialized training in busi- 
ness subjects at the high-school level. The 
same is true in the ease of collegiate schools 
of technology. 

There is another advantage in concen- 
trating on the fundamental subjects and in 
avoiding too great specialization in voca- 
tional subjects. By so doing the student 
keeps more doors open. He does not limit 
his choice of college or of course to be pur- 
sued. If he specialized too much in some 
vocational field while in high school he is 
likely to disqualify himself for admission 
to a general course or even to his chosen 
professional or technical course. Even if 
he thinks that he has decided upon his 
future profession or life-work, he may 
change his mind before entering college or 
after spending a year or two in college. 
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In some colleges the curriculum for the 
first year is the same for all students, irre- 
spective of the courses they are planning 
to pursue later. 
for them to select their subsequent courses 


This makes it possible 


and ultimate careers after having sampled 
the opportunities offered in the college. 
The high-school student should, in the in- 
terest of broad, general preparation for 
college, take his cue from that policy and 
avoid excessive specialization. 

It is amusing to read some of the re- 
quirements of the colleges of colonial days, 
so marked is their contrast with modern 
Take, for example, the earliest pub- 
of 

Harvard 


ones. 
college entrance 


1642, 


lished announcement 


requirements, that of in 
which reads as follows: 

When any scholar is able to read Tully or such 
like classical Latin Author extempore, and make 
and speak true Latin in verse and prose (suo [ut 
Marte) 
and decline perfectly the paridigms of nouns and 


aiunt | without any assistance whatever 
verbs in ye Greek tongue, then may hee bee ad- 
mitted into ye College, nor shall any claim admis- 


sion before such qualifications. 

In those days a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek constituted the essential prerequi- 
for to 
arithmetic was added. During the course 


site admission college. Later 
of the nineteenth century Greek, English 


grammar, algebra, geometry, history, 
physical geography, the modern languages, 
English composition and rhetoric, and the 
sciences found their way into the list of 
college entrance requirements. 

The order of importance of prescribed 
entrance subjects has been almost com- 
pletely reversed in recent years. Until a 
comparatively few years ago Latin 
Greek had always occupied first place, but 
their domination gradually waned, until 
about 1885 English—a subject apparently 
ignored by the colonial colleges! 
gain the ascendancy. Starting out with 
simple grammar the subject has been de- 
veloped to 


and 


began to 


So as include composition, 
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rhetoric and a broad range of study in the 
best of both English and American litera- 
tures. 

Latin and Greek still have a place in 
college entrance requirements, but the stu- 
dent usually has the option of offering any 
foreign language, ancient or modern. The 
present tendency is to consider all lan- 
guages under one general group, the privi- 
lege being given to the student to make a 
suitable election in harmony with the 
specific purpose of his college course. 

Mathematics is the only entrance subject 
that in the long run of years has main- 
tained its place. Next to English it 
appears most frequently on the list of pre- 
scribed subjects. Science and history are 
well established, although they are consid- 
ered as electives by nearly one half the 
colleges. The most recent development is 
the recognition of a large group of voca- 
tional subjects, but those colleges that do 
accept them do so only within limits. 

Ali standard colleges to-day require for 
admission the satisfactory completion of a 
four-year course covering the subject- 
matter of not less than fifteen entrance 
units pursued in an approved secondary 
school, or the equivalent of such a course 
as shown by examination. The unit is 
defined as ‘‘a course of five periods weekly 
throughout the academic year of the pre- 
paratory school.’’ The average four-year 
high-school course includes the work re- 
quired for at least fifteen or sixteen college 
entrance units. The major portion of the 
secondary school courses accepted for ad- 
mission should be definitely correlated 
with the curriculum to which the student 


is admitted. 

Because of the diversity of curriculum, 
even within individual colleges, the student 
planning to go to college should early in 
his high-school course seek information 
about those institutions in which he 
thinks he may be interested, and should 





study both the opportunities offered and 
the requirements for admission. The see- 
ond year in high school is by no means too 
early to begin making plans for college. 

It is no simple task to choose a college 
or even to select a group of colleges for 
consideration. According to the latest 
available statistics of the United States 
Office of Education there are in this coun- 
try 1,076 colleges, universities and techno- 
logical schools, all of which require the 
completion of the four-year high-school 
course or its equivalent. Fortunately the 
individual student need choose among but 
a fraction of this number, but even so he 
will find his problem a complicated one. 

Thus far we have discussed entrance 
requirements in a general way; now let us 
examine them more closely. Usually the 
colleges prescribe a certain number of 
units in three or more of the following five 
subjects or subject groups: English, mathie- 
matics, foreign languages, the sciences and 
history, including civies. 

With few exceptions three units of 
English are required for entrance. These 
three units represent the amount of work 
in that subject usually covered during the 
four high-school years. 

Next to English, mathematics is the most 
generally prescribed preparatory subject, 
this requirement varying from one to four 
units; the average is two and one half 
units, usually including one and one half 
units in elementary and _ intermediate 
algebra through quadraties and one unit in 
plane geometry. A number of institu- 
tions, however, require only two units— 
one in algebra and one in geometry. The 
technical schools usually require a full 
four years of high-school mathematics, in- 
eluding two units in algebra—.e., elemen- 
tary, intermediate and advanced—one and 
one half units in geometry—.e., plane and 
solid—and one half unit in trigonometry. 

The foreign languages come next after 
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English and mathematics as the most gen- 
erally preseribed. A few colleges do not 
prescribe any foreign language work for 
admission, but the number is very small. 
At least two units in each of two languages 
or three units in one language are the most 
common prescriptions. More foreign lan- 
suage preparation is required for admis- 
sion to eollege courses leading to the 
bachelor of arts degree than to the scien- 
tific or technical course. 

In a recent study made of the admission 
requirements of twelve standard colleges 
in North Carolina—six coeducational col- 
leges, two colleges for men only and four 
colleges for women only—it was found 
that all require a minimum total of fifteen 
entrance units. All but one designate 
specific subjects aggregating from eight 
and one half to twelve and one half units. 
That one excepted college requires that the 
fifteen units be chosen from a prescribed 
schedule with limitations as to the number 
of units in any specifie subject. 

Of the eleven colleges which prescribe 
specifie subjects and units, nine require 
three units of English, while two of the 
women’s colleges require four units. One 
college requires only one unit of foreign 
language, four require two, while six re- 
quire four units. Six of these colleges 
require three units of mathematics while 
five specify two and one half units. Two 
require one unit of science and one re- 
quires two, while three others have an 
optional requirement of one _ science. 
Seven require one unit of history and two 
require two units. 

When it comes to the maximum number 
of entrance units allowed in any particular 
field, the foreign languages are by far the 
favorite group, with Latin coming first, 
then French and German, Greek and 
Spanish, and finally Italian. Most of the 
colleges allow a maximum of four units in 
each of the following subjects: English, 
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mathematics and history. In the science 
group, chemistry, physics, biology, botany 
and zoology are allowed full units of credit 
by nearly all these General 
science and geographical studies are al- 
lowed by a majority. Seven of the twelve 
allow eredit in Bible and five do in music, 
while only two do in social sciences other 
than history and Eight 
credit of from one to three units in agricul- 
ture; seven from one to three units in home 
economics. Eight allow limited entrance 
credits in various vocational subjects. 

A situation more or less similar to that 
deseribed for North Carolina prevails in 
New York state. Practically all the col- 
leges require a minimum total of fifteen 
entrance units, of which three must be in 
English, two or two and one half in mathe- 
maties, from two to seven in foreign lan- 
guages, and one or two units in either 
history or science. The and 
technological courses require more mathe- 
maties and science than the others, while 
several of the liberal arts colleges, for the 
most part those for women, require two, 
three and four units of Latin. 

The consideration of the requirements 
for admission to a large university offering 
a wide variety of courses will illustrate 
some of the complications encountered. 
At Cornell, the institution with which | 
am most familiar, we find a diversity in the 
grouping of the specified subjects even 
though a minimum of fifteen entrance 
units for all courses is required. Three 
must be in English, one in history, at least 
three in one foreign language or two in 
each of two foreign languages, and at least 
two in mathematics. 

For the liberal arts course, which leads 
to the bachelor of arts degree, five units in 
foreign language, three in one language 
and two in a second language, and an addi- 
tional one half unit in intermediate algebra 
are required. For admission to the bache- 
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civics. allow 


scientific 
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lor of chemistry course, two units in 
French and two units in German are pre- 
ferred, although three units in either of 
these languages will be accepted, while in 
addition the full four units of mathematics 
are required. The same is true for the 
engineering courses which lead to the vari- 
ous technical degrees. The agricultural, 
home economies and architectural courses 
have a similar foreign language prefer- 
ence, and as much mathematics as possible 
is recommended, although not required. 

This statement of the admission require- 
ments of the colleges in two states indicates 
some of the problems that confront the 
applicant for admission to college. After 
the student has made an analysis of his 
own qualifications and limitations and has 
arrived at some decision on what he ex- 
pects to get out of college, he should select 
a group of colleges which seem to offer him 
what he wants and needs. This selection 
will be determined by a number of factors 
such as the location of the college, the size 
and type, the tuition fees and living costs, 
and particularly the academic qualifica- 
tions of the college itself and its particular 
fitness for his purpose. There have re- 
cently appeared two books which may be 
helpful in making the selection. They are 
Robertson’s ‘‘American Universities and 
Colleges,’’ published by Seribner’s, and 
Rita Halle’s ‘‘ Which College?’’ published 
by Maemillan. 

Having made his selection of a group of 
colleges apparently suited to his situation, 
the student should write to each one for a 
catalogue and bulletin of information. 
These should be studied carefully and any 
blanks sent by the college should be filled 
out and returned promptly. No obliga- 
tion is involved in these preliminary in- 
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quiries. In many high schools, files of 
college catalogues are kept and particular 
members of the faeulty are prepared to 
advise students on college entrance prob. 
lems. These should be consulted freely. 
Early correspondence with the colleges on 
the subject of admission and of any prob. 
lems involved will eliminate a great dea] 
of disappointment—and even grief—at the 
last moment. 

Only by adequate preparation can the 
young man or young woman fully enjoy a 
college education, the aim and opportunity 
of which were so admirably defined by 
William DeWitt Hyde in these words: 


To be at home in all lands and ages; to count 
nature a familiar acquaintance and art an inti- 
mate friend; to gain a standard for the apprecia- 
tion of other men’s work and the criticism of your 
own; to carry the keys of the world’s library in 
your pocket, and feel its resources behind you in 
whatever you undertake; to make hosts of friends 
among the men of your own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in 
generous enthusiasms and cooperate with others 
for common ends; to learn manners from students 
who are gentlemen and form character under pro- 
fessors who are Christians—this is the offer of 
the college for the best four years of your life. 


This is a great deal to claim; yet those 
who have experienced college life know 
that it is not an exaggeration. College 
offers something of a value truly inesti- 
mable: but like all good things it can not 
be attained without effort, forethought and 
preparation. The time for this prepara- 
tion is during the high-school years, when 
the groundwork can be laid for integrating 
the preparatory studies and the later col- 
lege work. The student who appreciates 
this fact early in his high-school courses 
will be the better prepared to enter upon 
those ‘‘best four years of his life.’’ 


SCIENTIFIC EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN MUSEUM WORK IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


PenpDING the establishment of a school of mu- 
seum training such as was suggested in the 


Royal Commission’s report on the National Mu- 
seums and Art Collections, The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement reports that a special short 
course in museum work was held in London dur- 
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ing the second week of October by the Mu- 
seums Association. The course was intended to 
vive the eurators of provincial museums and 
their assistants an opportunity of seeing how 
the National Museums solve some of their com- 
mon problems, and lectures and demonstrations 
were held at the principal institutions at South 
Kensington and Bloomsbury. 

The opening session was held on October 6 at 
the Science Museum, when addresses on museum 
technique were delivered by Dr. F. A. Bather 
(the editor of the Museums Journal) and Dr. E. 
E. Lowe (director of the Leicester Museum and 
Art Gallery). The following day was spent at 
the Vietoria and Albert Museum, when instrue- 
tion was given on the preservation and treat- 
ment of textiles, wood furniture and etchings 
and prints by the keepers and deputy-keepers 
of the appropriate departments in that museum. 
On Wednesday, the 8th, the study group visited 
the Natural History Museum to attend demon- 
strations on the methods of handling and mount- 
ing groups or single specimens of animals and 
fossil and spirit specimens, and inspect the 
Panorama Laboratory of the Imperial Institute. 
Films illustrating the galleries and methods of 
the Munich Pinakothek and the Technical Mu- 
seum at Vienna were also shown. 

During the remainder of the week visits were 
paid to the National Gallery and the Tate Gal- 
lery for lectures on the selection and populari- 
zation of pictures, and to the Laboratory of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search at the British Museum, while the Well- 
come Historical Medical Museum and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens were specially opened to mem- 
bers. Since the program was announced in the 
Museums Journal more than 90 applications 
had been made to attend the course, but num- 
bers were restricted this year to 50 because of 
the difficulty of giving practical demonstrations 
to larger groups. It is hoped to extend the pe- 
riod in future years, and possibly to hold a term 
or more of regular instruction. While similar 
courses in library training were initiated a few 
years ago by the Library Association, this is the 
first instance of regular educational work in- 
tended for museum curators. 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


From a recent study of county library service 
to rural schools, conducted by the Office of Edu- 
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cation, it was found that approximately 61 per 
cent. of the total number of county library 
branches and stations are conducted in public 
school buildings. About 37 per cent. of these 
so housed furnish books for the general public, 
as well as for the schools. 

Approximately 85 per cent. of the rural 
schools in the counties having county libraries 
are receiving service from the libraries. With 
the county library as the center, books are 
distributed to various branch libraries, hence 
the facilities are made available to all parts of 
the county. They are, however, handicapped 
by a lack of funds for their maintenance and 
expansion. There is wide variation in fiscal 
appropriations. In 1928 the minimum annual 
county appropriation for county library ser- 
vice was $200, the median, $9,062, and the 
maximum, $289,049; the appropriation was 
less than $2,499 in 21.9 per cent. of the cases 
reporting. Annual appropriations of $10,000 
are rare. Such a small appropriation as $200 
a year provides for the most meager service, 
but it frequently marks the beginning of county 
library development. 

The transference of school-district funds to 
county libraries in exchange for service is 
practiced more generally in California than 
in other states. During the school year 1927-28 
approximately 91 per cent. of the school dis- 
tricts in California transferred their school li- 
brary funds to county libraries. 

The median annual expenditure for books 
increased from $3,750 in 1924 to $4,500 in 1928. 
In 1928 the median expenditure for books 
(other than text or supplementary books) sent 
to rural schools was 37 per cent. of the total 
expenditure for books. 

Much effort is displayed by county librarians 
in instructing children in the care of books. 
From 1 to 21 ways are reported. The three 
ways used most commonly are: Talks to chil- 
dren on the subject, talks to teachers by li- 
brarians at county institutes and other gather- 
ings of teachers, and placing bookmarks with 
timely suggestions in books given children. 

Pareel post and automobile trucks are the 
two most common methods used in transport- 
ing books to schools. Members of the library 
staffs frequently furnish their own conveyances 
for making trips throughout the counties when 
such conveyances are not provided by the coun- 
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ties. The number of visits made by members 
of the library staffs to schools varies from one 
a week to one a year. 

The data indicate that the number of books 
circulated by county libraries among rural 
schools is increasing. In the school year 
1923-24 the median circulation was 10,681 
volumes; in the school year 1927-28 it was 
16,944. 

Pictures, current magazines, maps, magazine 
and newspaper clippings, phonograph records, 
globes, visual aids and charts are among the 
educational materials other than books which 
are circulated among rural schools by county 
libraries. Seventy-seven different magazines are 
named in this study. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN 

Or 71,000 Indian children no less than 38,000, 
or more than half, are in the public schools. 
The Federal Government is this year paying 
tuition for these children in 861 white commu- 
nities, which is 23 more than last year, but hun- 
dreds of other communities admit Indian chil- 
dren without collecting any tuition. 

In round numbers there are some 5,600 chil- 
dren living at their homes and going to govern- 
ment day schools on the reservation. These day 
schools are largely for small children. After 
three or four years they are likely to be pro- 
moted to boarding schools where somewhat more 
advanced training is given at the expense of 
the Federal Government or from tribal funds. 
There are about 12,000 Indian children this year 
in reservation boarding schools and 11,000 in 
boarding schools away from the reservation. 
Although the Interior Department is discourag- 
ing the expansion of these boarding schools, in 
the belief that the children are better off in day 
schools in their own communities, there has been 
this year an unusual demand upon Indian 
boarding school facilities because of the drought 
and unemployment. There are nineteen so- 
called non-reservation boarding schools in vari- 
ous parts of the West, some of them giving spe- 
cial attention to agricultural and vocational 
training. Six of these schools are high schools, 
running to the twelfth grade, and one of them, 
the Haskell Institute in Kansas, is doing special 
work in commercial subjects, physical edueation 
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and teacher training for about 200 students who 
have completed the ordinary high-school work. 
Sone 5,000 more Indian children attend mission 
and other private schools. 

These figures account for about 71,000, out of 
an estimated total of 80,000 Indian children 0; 
school age. Some of the remaining are married, 
others are ill or defective, but there are stjj! 
many children in some jurisdictions not jn 
school. Efforts are being made to get them 
into schools as rapidly as possible, though the 
remoteness and isolation of many of the Indian 
reservations make it difficult to provide schoo!- 
ing without taking the children away from their 
homes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND WITHDRAWALS 
OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 

AccorDING to the eleventh annual report of 
the Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, school savings continue to 
increase, registering on June 30, 1930, the 
largest number of schools and the greatest num- 
ber of children participating since the schoo! 
savings plan was inaugurated. The total 
amount of money deposited during the year was 
almost half a million dollars greater than last 
year, but here the record of growth stops, since 
the net savings from the year’s deposits was only 
$7,690,530, which was $2,849,400 less than the 
net savings at the close of school in 1929. The 
tendency of greater withdrawals during the past 
school year is attributed by the report to wide- 
spread unemployment. 

“There can be searcely any doubt,” according 
to the report, “of the necessity on the part ot 
parents of dipping into the savings of their 
children. Many banks in forwarding their state- 
ment of results have said that deposits were un- 
satisfactory because of the extent of unemploy- 
ment in their respective areas.” 

Commenting on this general use of school- 
children’s savings in time of need, the report 
quotes William L. Stoddard, executive vice- 
president of the Council on Economie Educa- 
tion in Boston, as saying in a recent address 
that “the reserve buying power of the American 
people has been a life saver in the present busi- 
ness recession. The public schools are begin- 
ning to appreciate that they have a responsibil- 
ity in the forming of sound habits as to the 
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uses of money. Nothing can more surely stab- 
‘lize business than to stabilize the individual’s 
yersonal money habits, and no agency except 
the publie schools ean do the job so thoroughly.” 

As school savings has grown and attracted the 
attention of a large number of people it has 
taken on the added idea of management, so that 
now it comprehends not only personal thrifti- 
ness but also personal management of finances 
on the part of the child, whether the money at 
the disposal of the child is secured through 
.chool savings or otherwise. 

During the year closing June 30 last, the num- 
ber of schools affording opportunity for savings 
under their auspices was 14,611, in which were 
enrolled 4,817,606 pupils, of whom 4,597,731 
participated in the plan. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the pupils enrolled were participants. Al- 
most 2,000,000 participated each bank day, 
which ordinarily is once a week. The deposits 
amounted to $29,113,060 and the net savings at 
the end of the year was $7,690,530. 

The bank balances of the participants remain- 
ing at the end of the school year, if added to 
their balances at the end of the previous years, 
amounted to the sum of $52,049,850. This sum 
does not inelude the balances of those who have 
withdrawn from school through graduation or 
otherwise. The percentage gain in the number 
of schools was 2.5 per cent., the number of 
pupils to whom opportunity for participation 
in school savings was afforded increased 1.1 per 
cent., the number actually participating, 8.9 per 
cent., and the number of deposits 1.5 per cent. 


COMMITTEE ON ILLITERACY IN 
INDIANA 

Wir the cooperation of Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction Roy P. Wisehart, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Seeretary of the Interior and 
chairman of the National Advisory Committee 
on Illiteracy, has appointed a state committee 
which has for its task the reduction of illiteracy 
in Indiana. Approximately forty states have 
been organized under the auspices of the com- 
mittee. Remarkable progress has been made 
in a number of states and several hundred 
thousand illiterates have been taught to read 
and write. 

It is expected that as a result of the efforts 
of the state committees, illiteracy will be con- 
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siderably redueed in the nation as a whole. The 
census of 1926 indicates that 5,000,000 adults in 
the United States could not read and write. 
Such simple traffic signs as “stop” and “go” 
meant nothing to them. The percentage of il- 
literacy in the United States is greater than that 
in England, Germany, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark and Japan. 

The state of Indiana ranks twelfth in the 
union in literacy. While figures for the 1930 
census are not yet available, in 1920 the state 
had approximately 52,000 adults unable to read 
and write in any language. 

The committee has offered to the Indiana com- 
mittee a manual of 24 simple lessons, so de- 
signed that the average illiterate can be in- 
structed to read an ordinary newspaper and 
write an average letter. The effectiveness of 
the manual has already been demonstrated in 
a number of states, and it was prepared after 
a study of the various methods used in the re- 
duetion of illiteracy. The manual will be fur- 
nished by the committee to any local organiza- 
tion without charge. 

The members of the Indiana Committee on 
Illiteracy are as follows: 


Professor U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University; 
Dean George L. Roberts, Purdue University; Pro- 
fessor D. T. Cushman, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; Professor E. E. Ramsey, Indiana State 
Teachers College; Superintendent William A. Wirt, 
Gary public schools; Miss Mattie Fry, president, 
State Teachers Association, Anderson; Forrest 
Harness, Kokomo; Howard Smith, /ndianapolis 
Star; Dr. W. A. Millis, Crawfordsville; Superin- 
tendent Lee O. Baird, Delaware County schools, 
Muncie; Mrs. E. O. Hall, Auburn; Mrs. Homer J. 
Miller, president, State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, South Bend; Fred Hoke, Indianapolis; Dr. 
Kenosha Sessions, superintendent, Indiana Girls’ 
School, Clermont; Walter McDonagle, superin- 
tendent, Feeble-minded Home, Fort Wayne; Mrs. 
Julian D. Hogate, Danville; Superintendent Ralph 
N. Tirey, Bloomington public schools; Father 
Francis H. Gavisk, Indianapolis; Rev. Otto 
Schraetter, Indianapolis; John E. Frederick, 
Kokomo; Rev. Henry H. Fout, Indianapolis. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION 


Tue third series of annual conferences which 
the University of North Carolina has been hold- 
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ing at Chapel Hill will be held this year, Octo- 
ber 30-November 2, on the general subject of 
“Edueation in a Changing Economie Order.” 
The program will deal particularly with “Life 
and Work in the New South.” 

Among the speakers are President Frank P. 
Graham, of the University of North Carolina; 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago; General Robert I. Rees, of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Mr. Cator Woolford, of the Retail Credit 
Company, Atlanta; Governor O. Max Gardner, 
of North Carolina; President Francis P. Gaines, 
of Washington and Lee University; Dr. J. W. 
Abercrombie, assistant superintendent of eduea- 
tion of Alabama and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Superintendent 
N. R. Crozier, of the Dallas Public Schools and 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association; 
President M. L. Brittain, of the Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta; Professor Edward H. 
Reisner, of Columbia University; Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick, of 
the North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, and members of the staff of the Institute 
for Research in the Social Sciences, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Attention will be given especially to certain 
aspects of regional economic and social change, 
income and wages, problems for Southern coop- 
eratives, the college graduate and industry, 
problems of industrial adjustment, changing 
problems in race adjustment and the South’s 
changing attitude toward women. 

The conference was instituted by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1928 when the first of 
a series of these meetings was held. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to foeus the most 
capable thought and discussion in this country 
on the general topic of education in the South 
and to hold that thought and diseussion on 
broad educational policies and statesmanship 
rather than technical and professional matters 
in education. Through the conference there is 
developing an agency, hitherto lacking in the 
South, which brings together men and women in 
publie life, in business and in the professions 
for common counsel about the vital problems in 
this section of the country. 
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The two conferences which have already been 
held have brought together the most representa- 
tive leaders in the southeastern states. The at- 
tendance at each conference was gratifyingly 
large, interest was keen, and the expressions of 
opinion during the sessions and afterwards indi- 
cated that the University of North Carolina had 
instituted in this conference another worthwhile 
enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

THE annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech will be held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on December 29, 30 
and 31, with a fourth day, January 1, given 
entirely to the study of disorders of speech. 
Prominent speakers before the general sessions 
will inelude: President Hutchins, University of 
Chieago; James M. O'Neill, University of Mich- 
igan; Hoyt H. Hudson, Princeton; Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, Vassar, who has been studying the 
latest European developments in the treatment 
of stuttering; Barclay S. Leatham, Western Re- 
serve, just returned from study with the Max 
Reinhart School in Vienna; Miss Vida R. Sut- 
ton, of the National Broadeasting Company, and 
Henry A. Bellows, vice-president of the Colum- 
bia Broadeasting System. Sectional meetings 
on Monday will include secondary and ele- 
mentary school speech problems. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday topical sections and research 
round tables will consider public speaking, 
reading and interpretation, drama and theater, 
disorders of speech, debate, voice science and 
phonetics, radio addresses, educational dra- 
maties, professional study in theater arts, per- 
suasion, and curriculum and pedagogy, at vari- 
ous times. The general session on Tuesday 
afternoon will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago on the general topic, “What is being Done 
in American Speech,” with speakers represent- 
ing education, science, radio and talking pictures. 

The committee for the advancement of speech 
training in secondary schools, a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, is at work preparing two special 
bulletins for secondary-school speech teachers. 
The first will be issued early this fall on the 
subject of debating. Brief articles will present 
a digest of what is being done at the present 
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time in debating in the seeondary schools of the 
nation. A digest of practical information is 
attempted. Many secondary school and college 
coaches will present answers to practical ques- 
tions concerning method, aims and procedure 
in the conduct of debate training. A study of 
the work of the numerous state debate leagues 
is also to be ineluded. In the early spring an- 
other bulletin will be issued, dealing in a similar 
manner with the subject of dramaties. These 
publications are titled the Speech Bulletin and 
are published supplementary to The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. Further information may 
be secured by writing Professor H. L. Ewbank, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION ON 
SUPERVISION 


Tue following organizations are at present 
represented on the National Commission for the 
Reorganization of Supervision: Department of 
Superintendence, Department of Supervisors 
and Direetors of Instruction, Department of 
Elementary School Principals and the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. It is hoped that 
there will also be representation from the De- 
partment of High School Principals. Each of 
these groups is entitled to four members. 

The purpose of the commission is to prepare 
a report to be called, probably, “Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Supervision.” This will deal with a 
few outstanding issues that are of first impor- 
tance in the development of this function and 
that are more or less pressing. It is believed 
that if a fair agreement can be reached by rep- 
resentatives from different groups representing 
various points of view after an adequate at- 
tempt to sound out opinion, the confusion and 
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uncertainty now characteristic of both theory 
and practice in the field of supervision ean be 
to some extent dissipated. 

With the cooperation of the research division 
of the National Edueation Association, an in- 
vestigation into the- words “supervision” and 
“supervisor” as reflected in the Proceedings of 
the association from the beginning has been 
brought nearly to completion. This work has 
been directed by a sub-committee composed as 
follows: Superintendent T. W. Gosling, of 
Akron, Ohio, chairman; Dr. Margaret Alltucker 
Norton, assistant, research division, National 
Education Association, and Dr. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, assistant commissioner for elementary 
edueation, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 

It is hoped that a second committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. W. H. Burton, of the 
University of Chicago, will on the basis of these 
findings and other evidence compile a series of 
proposals to be submitted to representative stu- 
dents of supervision throughout the country. 
In this way it is hoped to refine the statement 
of the problem and gather material to enable 
the commission to organize its report on the 
basis of existing need. 

The officers of the commission are: President, 
James F. Hosie, secretary-treasurer of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction; Vice-president, Albert S. Cook, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Maryland; 
Secretary, Arthur 8. Gist, president of the State 
Teachers College, Areata, California. 

The next meeting of the commission will be 
held at Detroit on Thursday morning, February 
26, 1931. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ray Lyman WIevrR, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has requested the board of trustees of 
Stanford University to extend his leave of ab- 
sence from the presidency for a second year. 


THE resignation of Dr. John M. Thomas, 
president of Rutgers University, to become ef- 
fective October 31, has been accepted by the 
board of trustees. As we have already an- 
nounced, Dr. Thomas leaves Rutgers to become 
vice-president of the National Life Insurance 


Company of Vermont. Mr. W. Edwin Florance, 
of New Brunswick, has been appointed acting 
head of the board of trustees, effective on No- 
vember 1. 


Dr. Rosert Wituiams will be installed as 
president of Ohio Northern University on Satur- 
day, October 25. The inaugural exercises will be 
held in Lehr Memorial Hall. Dr. Williams was 
elected president of Ohio Northern University 
on December 26, 1928, and assumed the duties 
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of the office September 1, 1929, as acting pres- 
one with full administrative 
On September 1 of this year, he be- 


ident for year, 
powers. 
came president, succeeding Dr. Albert E. Smith, 
now emeritus, who retired upon the completion 
of twenty-five years as president of the univer- 
sity. Mr. Samuel A. Hoskins, Columbus, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, will preside at 
the installation, and Bishop Edgar Blake will 
deliver the charge to the president, which will 
be followed by the inaugural address by Dr. 
Williams. 

Dr. Vernon L. Puiturps, formerly of Ken- 
sington, Connecticut, has been installed as pres- 
ident of the Shenandoah College, of Dayton, 
Virginia. Dr. Phillips returns to head the insti- 
tution he entered as a freshman twenty-three 
years ago. Shenandoah is one of seven institu- 
tions supported by the United Brethren Church 
in the United States. 

Dr. Francis A. BAGNALL was last week wel- 
comed to the principalship of the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Framingham at public 
exercises sponsored by the State Department of 
Education. State Commissioner of Education 
Payson Smith opened the program and called 
for greetings from Frank W. Wright, of the 
state department; Principal Charles M. Herlihy, 
of Fitchburg Normal School; Superintendent of 
Schools Burr Merriam, of Framingham; Presi- 
dent Henry Whittemore, of the alumnae; Miss 
Sara M. Armstrong, of the faculty, and Alice P. 
Greenwood, of the student body. Mr. Bagnall 
was presented by the retiring principal, Dr. 
James Chalmers. A public reception followed 
in Pieree Hall. Mr. Bagnall was formerly prin- 
cipal at Hyannis Normal School. 


CHANGES in the heads of Catholic educational 
institutions in various parts of the country 
reported to the National Catholie Welfare 
Conference are as follows: The Very Rev. 
Thomas F. Levan, formerly president of De 
Paul University, Chieago, has been named su- 
perior of St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mis- 


souri. The Rev. Vincent Fochtman has sue- 


ceeded the Rev. Alois Fromm, as president of 
Quincey College and Seminary, Quincy, Illinois. 
The Very Rev. Bernard Ambrozie has been 
named head of St. Mary’s Seminary, Lemont, 
The Very Rev. Columban Thuis is 


Illinois. 
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the new rector of St. Meinrad Seminary, §; 
Meinrad, Indiana. 


Tue funeral of Dr. George Perley Phenix, 
president of the Hampton Institute, was held 
in the church on October 8. The 
speakers included George Foster Peabody, o| 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., trustee emeritus, ani 
Dr. James Hardy Dillard, of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, who is president of the Jeanes Fund 
and of the Slater Fund. 


memorial 


During the past summer at a special convo- 
cation of the faculty of the University of Chile, 
Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher, president of the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, was 
made an honorary member of the faculty, and 
was awarded an honorary doctorate by the 
Catholic University of Chile at Santiago. 


Portraits of George L. Brown, dean of the 
faculty and of the division of general science 
of South Dakota State College, and of Hubert 
B. Mathews, vice-dean of the faculty and for 
many years professor of physics, will soon be 
hung in the Lincoln Memorial Library of the 
college. The portraits were painted by Harvey 
Dunn, of New York, a former student at the 
college. 

Dr. Frank DamroscH, composer and con- 
ductor, has received the award of the gold medal 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences, “for dis- 
tinction in musie and for services to and for the 
dissemination of knowledge of the musical art.” 


JEWISH residents of Montevideo have taken 
up a popular subscription to present a statue o! 
Professor Albert Einstein to the city on the oc 
easion of Uruguay’s centenary of independence 
The statue will be erected in one of the most 
prominent plazas of the city. 


APPOINTMENTS to the faculty of the newly 
established School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, as recently announced by Dean 
Olin S. Lutes, include Ernest Jackman, asso- 
ciate professor and director of teacher train- 
ing; John R. Crawford, assistant professor and 
director of bureau of educational research and 
service. Veysey H. Robinson, Alice L. Brown, 
Grace S. Grant and Helen L. Hathorne, of 
neighboring high-school faculties, have been ap- 
pointed critic teachers. Dr. Ava H. Chad- 
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bourne, professor of education, and Lindsay J. 
March, instructor and eritic teacher, have been 
transferred from the former department of edu- 


ul 


cation to the new school. 


New members of the faculty at Wesleyan 
University for this year include the following: 
Associate Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., in 
classies, who comes from Brown; Dr. Harold E. 
Israel, of Smith College, who will serve as the 
Frank B. Weeks visiting associate professor of 
psychology for the first semester; Associate Pro- 
fessor Elmer Sehattschneider in government, 
who comes from Columbia and Rutgers; The 
tev. Carl V. Herron, associate pastor of the col- 
lege church and teacher of ethies, from Union 
Seminary; Mr. A. J. Oberlander, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education and coach of foot- 
ball, from the Ohio State University; Dr. Paul 
A. Reynolds, Wesleyan, instructor in philoso- 
phy, from Cornell; Instructor Sam H. Brocku- 
nier in government, from Harvard, and In- 
structor Earl D. McKenzie in German, from 
Brown. Professor Dutcher returns from an 
eight months’ trip around the world, during 
which he gave a series of lectures in universities 
of the Orient; Professor Mann returns from six 
months spent in study in France; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Eaton returns from a year of graduate 
work at the University of Indiana, and Assistant 
Professor Sitterly from a year of study in vari- 
ous American observatories. 


New members of the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity inelude Cheney C. Jones, superintendent 
of the New England Home for Little Wander- 
ers; Abraham Krasker, director of visual edu- 
cation, Quincey schools; Miss Mabel C. Bragg, 
formerly assistant superintendent, Newton 
schools; Donald D. Durrell, formerly part-time 
instruetor in Boston University and Harvard 
College, Dr. George B. Franklin and Edward 
A. Post, of the English department, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administration. 


E. Grosvenor PLOwMAN, recently a consult- 
ing business research expert with headquarters 
in Boston, has joined the staff of the school of 
commerce of the University of Denver as di- 
rector of the bureau of business and social re- 
search. This department is supported jointly 
by the sehool of commerce and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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Dr. Orro OLDENBERG, professor of physics in 
the University of Goéttingen, has accepted a call 
to Harvard University. Professor Oldenberg 
lectured at Harvard University last year. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Goetz, of the University of 
Géttingen, has been called to an associate pro- 
fessorship of electrophysies in the California 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Bensamin A. Stevens, formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of North 
Carolina, succeeds Mr. Richard R. Foster as di- 
rector of research for the Ohio Education As- 
sociation. Mr. Foster left the Ohio Association 
to join the research staff of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

APPOINTMENTS to executive positions in the 
school system of Cincinnati include Dr. G. E. 
Hesser, director of music, and W. K. Streit, di- 
rector of education. Dr. W. A. Justice, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the University 
of Cincinnati College of Education, director of 
personnel; Mr. Earl T. Gold, director of public 
relations; Dr. Douglas E. Seates, director of re- 
search and statistics; Mr. Charles E. Lex, Jr., 
formerly purchasing agent for the city of Cin- 
cinnati, head of the division of supplies, and 
Mr. Robert W. Shafer, formerly clerk-treasurer 
of the board, head of the division of finance. 
Superintendent E. D. Roberts is in direct con- 
trol of all departments under the new plan of 
centralized control. 


Mr. Hous P. ALLEN, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Claremont College, has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools 
at San Bernardino, Calif. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ira F. Barnarp, of Jeffer- 
son County, Kansas, who died suddenly during 
the past summer, is succeeded by his son, Ernest 
Barnard. 


Leaves of absence have been granted by the 
University of California to E. W. Gifford, eura- 
tor of the Museum of Anthropology, from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 31, in order that he may deliver 
lectures at the University of Washington; to 
Dean Guy S. Millberry, from September 10 to 
October 14, for the completion of a survey of 
public health dentistry in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and to C. A. Dykstra, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California at Los An- 
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geles, for a year in order that he may serve as 
city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. L. E. Buaucn, professor of education in 
the North Carolina College for Women, has 
been granted a leave of absence for one year 
to join the staff which is surveying the educa- 
tional institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Tue International Federation of Home and 
School was represented at the Liége Confer- 
ence on Home Edueation by the director for 
Belgium, Dr. Paul deVuyst, chairman of the 
committee on education; Mlle. Marie Butts, of 
Switzerland, chairman on parent education and 
child study; Dr. W. E. Blatz, of Toronto, 
Canada, and by Mrs. E. W. Frost, of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, United 
States. 

CarLe C. ZIMMERMAN, associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, has 
left for Siam, where he is to engage in a study 
of the impact of Occidental, “machine” civiliza- 
tion on the old “handicraft” civilization of the 
Orient which exists among the Siamese people. 
His work is undertaken on behalf of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and is directly 
sponsored by the King of Siam, who is himself 
a graduate of a Western university. Professor 
Zimmerman’s studies hitherto have been con- 
fined to this country. He is coauthor with Pro- 
fessor Pitirim A. Sorokin, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, of “Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology,” 
and with Professors Sorokin and C. J. Galpin 
of the “Systematic Source Book in Rural Soci- 
ology.” 

Tue Founders’ Day address at Lehigh Uni- 
versity was delivered by Dr. Edward Wilber 
Berry, dean of the Johns Hopkins University, 
on October 2. He spoke on “The Nature of 
Progress.” Honorary degrees were conferred on 
Professor Berry and on Harald Maleolm West- 
ergaard, professor of structural engineering at 
the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Frirz Wirrevs, the Viennese psychoana- 
lyst, an associate and biographer of Dr. Freud, 
has returned to New York for his third winter 
of lecturing. He will give a course of eighteen 
lectures at the New School for Social Research, 
and will also be on the program of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
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THE Merrick Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, an annual course on “Experimental and 
Practical Religion,” will be delivered during the 
week of November 2 by Dr. T. R. Glover, British 


author and edueator. 


Proressor STEPHEN P. DuaGan, director of 
the Institute of International Education, is 
giving over a nationwide network of the Co- 
lumbia Broadeasting System twelve addresses 
on the general topic of “Our Changing World” 
on successive Thursdays, beginning on October 
9, at 6 P. M., eastern standard time. The titles 
of the individual lectures are as follows: En- 
gland: The Passing of the Aristoeratie Tradi- 
tion; France: The Maintenance of the Bour- 
geois State; Germany: The Conflict of Political 
and Social Ideals; Italy: The Fascist Concep- 
tion of Society; Russia: The Reversal of So- 
cial Values; China: The Disintegration of a 
Civilization; Japan: Mediating between East 
and West; Turkey: The Extinction of Moslem 
Culture; India: Is a Solution Possible?; The 
United States: A Civilization in Rapid Evolu- 
tion; The Civilization of To-morrow, and The 
Future of Primitive Peoples. 


CELEBRATIONS on the occasion of the opening 
of the new buildings of the College for Men on 
the River Campus of the University of Roches- 
ter were held on October 10, 11 and 12, the Hon- 
orable David Jayne Hill presiding over the 
opening ceremonies. The address of dedication, 
made by President Rush Rhees, was followed by 
an address on “Man’s Advance through Eduea- 
tion,” by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior. Speakers at various academic con- 
ferences included: Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of Columbia College; Dr. William Field- 
ing Ogburn, professor of sociology, University 
of Chicago; Dr. C. E. K. Mees, director of the 
Eastman Kodak Laboratory; Dr. Hugh S. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the department of chemistry, 
Princeton University; Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
president of Cornell University; Dr. Robert E. 
Vinson, president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Dr. Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and Dr. Walter F. 
Dearborn, professor of education at Harvard 
University. Honorary degrees were conferred 
on Dr. Wilbur and on Dr. Jacks. 
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LITERARY PIRACY 

One of life’s paradoxes is the extent to which 
some writers who oceupy positions of trust and 
honor in institutions of learning and whose con- 
duet in the ordinary social and business rela- 
tions of life is irreproachable will indulge with- 
out the slightest compunction of conscience in 
the most reckless orgy of plagiarism. Probably 
most authors who have written extensively can 
supply bills of particulars. Space permits men- 
tion of only three cases in point with respect to 
piracy from my own writings. 

“Optical Illusions of Reversible Perspective,” 
published and copyrighted in 1905, contained a 
number of original reversible figures. An exact 
reproduction of one of the drawings, the figure 
of a chair, appeared in a text-book of psychol- 
ogy published in 1922, and has been reproduced 
Not only 


was no credit given to the originator of the 


in later editions of the same book. 


drawing, but the book from which it was pirated 
was not even mentioned in the list of references. 

Over a deeade ago a psychologist in a state 
university sent me a journal published in his 
state in which he had marked an article written 
by a worker in the field of special education, 
with the notation that it bore a striking resem- 
blanee to one of my own articles. Inspection 
revealed that nearly the whole article was an 
almost perfect counterfeit, not a single new idea 
being advanced. The only difference between 
the copy and the original was that the sentences 
in the former had been sufficiently altered to 
make it difficult to make out a ease of infringe- 
ment of copyright, while all material of a per- 
sonal reference or based on the personal experi- 
ence of the original author had been omitted. 
No reference whatever was made to the original. 

A third and more recent case of flagrant 
piracy involves a dissertation accepted for the 
doctorate by one of the country’s largest uni- 
versities. Here, again, a psychologist in one of 
the large state universities suggested a eompari- 
son of Chapter II in this publication (which I 
had not read at the time) with Chapter VIII of 
my “The Edueation of Handicapped Children.” 
In spite of the fact that the topie for this dis- 
sertation had been suggested and the thesis 
finally approved and accepted by a colleague 
who has been specializing in my own field and 
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who, it may reasonably be supposed, should 
have had at least a superficial acquaintance with 
my book (a product of at least fourteen years 
of first-hand experience in its field), almost the 
whole chapter was permitted to be “lifted” from 
Chapter VIII of “The Education of Handi- 
eapped Children,” copyrighted in 1924, without 
even so much as a foot-note reference to the 


original. Evidence of frontal raids on other 
parts of the book were equally notorious. To 
show the extent to which literacy piracy, un- 
restrained in its unashamed audacity, will go, 
brief quotations will be made from the detailed 
analysis of the case prepared at the publisher's 


request. 


Pages 26 to 37 of the spurious work are almost 
pages 184 to 213 of 
‘*The Education of Handicapped Children.’’ The 
order of treatment of the topics is almost iden- 


’ 


completely ‘‘cribbed’’ from 


tically the same, all the topics have exactly the 
same headings except for the substitution of ‘‘Ob- 
ject Lessons’’ on page 32 for ‘* Correlation 
and Project Methods’’ 


are frequently identical, the phraseology is some 


my 


(p. 202), the arguments 


times precisely the same or the same except for a 
change in the article, the omission of the article 
the, a change or deletion of one or two words or 
a modification in the form of punctuation marks 
A few citations arranged in parallel columns 
which 


used. 
will 
changes have been introduced so as to avoid the 
necessity of using quotes and of giving credit to 


illustrate the clever ways in minor 


whom credit is due: 


The original statements 
from ** The Education 
of Handicapped Chil 


dren’’ 


The plagiarized state 
ments 






Many authorities pos- 
sessing extensive experi- 
ence with mental de- 
fectives of low grade 
or with serious muscu- 
lar incoordinations, feel 
that better results are 
obtained by formal 
drills on simple proc 
esses (p. 32). 


To start the child 
who has no control of 
the tools or of the 
elementary processes on 
complicated problems 


will cause blundering, 
the spoiling of tools 
and materials, confu- 


Many authorities pos- 
sessing extensive experi- 


ence with mental de 
fectives of low grade 
or with serious muscu- 


lar incoordinations feel 
that better results are 
obtained by developing 
partial or specific skills 
by formal drills on sim- 
ple processes (p. 202). 


To start a child who 
has no control of the 
tools or of the elemen- 
tary processes on com- 


plicated problems will 
cause blundering, the 
spoiling of tools and 


materials, confusion and 
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The plagiarized state- 
ments 


sion, and the loss of 
confidence (p. 32). 
(Change of a to the, 
and addition of the in 
last phrase.) 


The purpose of man- 
ual training at the out- 
set for these cases is to 
improve muscular co- 
ordination, to develop 
hand skill, to acquire 
dexterity in handling 
tools, rather than to 
produce an_ artistic 
product, that these re- 
sults are achieved most 
rapidly by repeated 
drills, and that the 
method is not contrary 
to the doctrine of in- 
terest or of the psy- 
chology of habit-forma- 
tion (p. 32). (Omis- 
sion of the second the, 
change of such to these, 
addition of of in last 
phrase and_ hyphena- 
tion of habit-forma- 
tion.) 


Repeat the multipli- 
eation tables rather 
glibly. (p. 75). 


Such as buying, sell- 
ing, and measuring. 


Solve problems of 
any degree of com- 
plexity; they do not 
know what processes to 
use (p. 75). (Change 
of dash to semicolon.) 


To secure pleasure 
as well as information 
from reading (p. 79). 


To acquire a_ taste 
for worth-while litera- 
ture (p. 79). 
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The original statements 

from ‘‘ The Education 

of Handicapped Chil- 
dren’’ 

loss of confidence (p. 

202). 


The purpose of the 
manual training at the 
outset for such cases 
is to improve muscular 
coordination, to develop 
hand skill, to acquire 
dexterity in handling 
the tools, rather than 
to produce an artistic 
product; that these re- 
sults are achieved most 
rapidly by repeated 
drills, and that the 
method is not contrary 
to the doctrine of in- 
terest or the psychology 
of habit formation (p. 
202). 


Repeat the multipli- 
cation tables quite 
glibly (p. 232). 


Such as measuring, 
buying, and selling. 


Solve problems of 
any degree of cém- 
plexity—they do _ not 
know what processes to 
use (p. 232). 


To secure pleasure 
and information from 
reading (p. 239). 


To acquire a_ taste 
for good reading (p. 
239). 


' 


Save for a few minor deletions, insertions, and 
the mistaken substitution of ‘‘factual’’ for ‘‘tae- 
tual,’’ the last paragraph on page 80 is a ver- 
batim plagiarization from pages 238 and 239 of 
‘*The Education of Handicapped Children,’’ in- 
eluding the use of quotes with the word ‘‘stories.’’ 

In place of my illustration on page 232 drawn 
from actual observation, the plagiarist substitutes 
an imaginary situation, referring, however, to the 
same phenomena (horses). 
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The perpetrator of this atrocious piece of 
piracy, the possessor of the highest degree which 
a famous university can bestow, offered the ex 
planation, as impudent and crass as the steal 
itself, that the reproduction was due to “uncon- 
scious absorption” and not deliberate plagiarism. 
Could any one but a memory prodigy possibly 
reproduce the topics of a whole chapter exactly 
in the original order with precisely the same ecap- 
tions and often with precisely the same phrase 
ology except for a trivial alteration! The evi- 
dence was so conclusive in the eyes of the uni 
versity authorities that the entire edition of the 
book was promptly recalled and destroyed with- 
out recourse to a damage suit for infringement 
of copyright. 

Literary cribbing so brazen and clumsy as 
this may be unusual, although it has occurred 
from others of my own writings equally bra- 
zenly but more insidiously and expertly (thus 
facts, arguments and conclusions were freely 
appropriated years ago by several writers from 
“The Problems of Subnormality” without show- 
ing so much as a courteous reference to the 
source of their opinions). But the more subtle, 
studied and crafty type of cribbing, which con- 
sists in stealing ideas and covering up the theft 
in a disguised investiture of verbal symbols, 
without the slightest reference to the original 
sources, is not uncommon. Is this more subtle 
type of literary piracy any less ethically repre- 
hensible than verbatim reproduction without 
acknowledgment ? 

So reprehensible has the practice become that 
publishers are now making a concerted effort 
to check literary piracy, possibly more as a 
measure of protection of their financial inter- 
ests than as a matter of justice to authors. 
Authors know that during the last few years 
publishers have required them to secure permis- 
sion to use materials from copyrighted publica- 
tions. They are apparently attempting to in- 
duce authors to set higher standards in the 
matter of giving proper credit in the field of 
authorship. This movement is to be commended. 

But is it not about time that the authors, sci- 
entists and teachers themselves give official con- 
sideration to this matter, and adopt a code of 
ethics for the promotion of ethical practices in 
the field of publication? 
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Every writer with whom I have talked on this 
subject who has suffered at the hands of un- 
scrupulous literary buccaneers has unequivocally 
and emphatically condemned the vice of literary 
piracy in conversation. But condemnation in 
print has by a sort of tacit understanding been 
taboo, obviously because of the distaste of the 
average scientist for controversy, love of placid 
ease and fear of insidious reprisals or calum- 
niations. But this attitude does not alter the 
facts or correct the abuses. 

Is there not need of a code of ethies to govern 
scientists, teachers and others who engage in sci- 
entifie research and in publication which will de- 
tine clearly the kinds of literary practices that 
are unethical and which all ethical authors will 
shun? The adoption of such a code should do 
as much to elevate the ethics of authors as the 
adoption of codes of ethics in other professions 

e.g., medicine and law) has restrained the ac- 





WILLARD HALL: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
HOUSING FRESHMAN WOMEN AT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THREE years ago, when the fourteen houses 
built by Greek letter women at Northwestern 
University were completed, Willard Hall, the 
oldest and largest residence hall which, with its 
two annexes, accommodates one hundred and 
fifty women, was assigned to freshman use 
exclusively. It seemed desirable to the univer- 
sity to group all the freshman women who did 
not live in their own homes or else in one of 
the two cooperatively managed dormitories, in 
the largest dormitory where they might learn to 
know one another as members of the same col- 
lege class. While the university authorities con- 
stantly avail themselves of the cooperation of 
the women’s fraternities and appreciate the help 
which they give in adjusting the freshmen to 
their new environment, still they feel that dur- 
ing the eritieal first year the university itself 
should have a large share in training the mem- 
bers of the incoming class. 

In order to further this aim, they have en- 
trusted the immediate guidance of the freshman 
women in Willard Hall and its two annexes to a 
head resident and six sponsors, each of whom 
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tivities of unscrupulous practitioners or driven 
them out of the profession. By the adoption of 
a code of ethies and by “pitiless publicity” of 
literary malpractices, authors and writers them- 
selves have the power of making literary piracy 
unpopular. Do they not owe this obligation to 
their profession? If they continue to shirk this 
responsibility, no one else will assume the lead- 
ership. Publishers are whole-heartedly with the 
authors on this question, but will do little be- 
yond expressing abhorrence over the unethical 
standards of the profession, because of the cost 
and uncertainties of court action and the fear 
of reprisals from institutions and interests con- 
nected with the defendant.’ Educators who are 
the victims of literary sharks notoriously have 
no “stomach” for court battles. 


J. E. W. WALLIN 
ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 






has special oversight over her house or else over 
the corridor on which she lives. Naturally mat- 
ters relating to food and rooms are managed by 
the house director and her staff of a dietician, 
housekeeper, secretary and servants; but the 
head resident and the sponsors represent the 
university in questions of health, conduct and 


1 The following comments from a prominent pub- 
lishing house (but not the publishers of ‘‘ The Edu- 
eation of Handicapped Children’’) is apropos: 
‘*What you say about the pirating of your mate 
rial does not surprise us at all. We have heard 
of a number of cases of plagiarizing by prominent 
men, and it is hard to understand whether it is due 
to a lack of intelligence, conscience, or sense of 
right to others. 

‘«It is true that a conviction of plagiarism once 
in a while might act as a deterrent, but such suits 
are expensive, and if you have ever followed up 
eases of plagiarism, you will find that the com- 
plainant rarely wins. It seems that some headway 


can be made if more publicity is given to this 
and the exposure of the guilty ones. 

‘*Be assured we appreciate your taking pains to 
reply to our recent letter, and sincerely hope that 
you as an author and we as publishers can lend 
our efforts to reducing this pernicious practice of 
stealing the property rights of others.’’ 
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scholarship. Since these sponsors are either 
members of the faculty or else are graduate 
students, they are able to give helpful sugges- 
tions as to desirable courses, activities, vocations 
and budgeting time. 

After three years’ experiment, a fairly definite 
method of procedure has been evolved. In the 
main, it is as follows. 

Early in the college year the sponsors famil- 
iarize themselves with the family and scholastic 
background, the aptitudes and the intelligenee 
ratings of their charges, by consulting the ree- 
ords in the personnel office. Then the head 
resident and the sponsors confer together over 
every individual in the hall and plan how best 
to help her, often discussing perplexing cases 
with the dean of women, with the faculty ad- 
visers involved, or with older members of the 
sororities to which the freshmen are pledged. 
Parenthetically, the variety of problems met is 
endless, though of course many individuals pre- 
sent the same type problems as do others. Since 
our students, though earefully chosen, reflect 
the swiftly changing society of which they are 
the younger props, life in the hall is a liberal 
education to the sponsors. Indeed, the majority 
of the freshmen and their parents would be sur- 
prised if they realized how much time and 
thoughtful effort are spent in approaching 
problems from every angle and in trying to 
solve them with the long-time view and with a 
fair consideration of all the factors involved. 

To go into more detail regarding methods of 
keeping in touch with the freshmen; each spon- 
sor enters on a chart information from the per- 
mission slips as to where her girls went in the 
evening and when they returned, so that she is 
able to sense the general trend of their goings 
and comings. For instance, correlations have 
been noticed between low grades and frequent 
“going out for food,” which usually means to 
smoke also. As a result, the women whose 
grades are low must satisfy their appetites early 
in the evening before study hours begin. 

About once a month during the first semester, 
the head resident and the sponsors call corridor 
meetings at nine-thirty on the same evening and 
serve some simple refreshments in order to 
create a social atmosphere; then they talk over 
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matters too personal to be discussed in a gen- 
eral house meeting, matters such as table man- 
ners, study habits and health habits. Also they 
inform the girls about matters relating to uni- 
versity history and traditions, and even teach 
them the songs sung at the football games. Ii 
any girl in the hall were that unpopular person, 
a snob, she could hardly remain aloof after 
attending one of these informal gatherings 
where gay pajamas are the accepted costum: 
and the majority of the wearers sit on pillows 
strewn on the floor and talk things over frankly 
between bites of red-cheeked apples or chocolate 
eclairs. 

To promote acquaintance further, every four 
weeks the head resident posts a list of assign 
ments for seats at tables, arranging so that new 
groupings are formed, sometimes alphabetically, 
sometimes by given names and sometimes by 
geographical origins. The sponsors, head resi- 
dent, house director and student hall officers act 
as hostesses at the fifteen tables. 

Not only are the freshmen in Willard Hall en- 
couraged to know one another but they are 
urged also to get on speaking terms at least with 
the other members of their class at group meet- 
ings sponsored by the freshman commission, an 
organization whose workings are explained by 
a sophomore adviser who addresses the hall after 
dinner some evening early in the year. In order 
to further social training and to make pleasant 
contacts with members of the faculty, a formal 
dinner is given every year in November for the 
president, deans and prominent members of the 
faculty and their wives. Early during the sec- 
ond semester a formal evening party is given 
for the trustees, faculty and parents. Since 
every girl works on some one of the numerous 
committees which arrange for the events, these 
occasions are known for their cordial atmos- 
phere. One of the affairs to which the girls 
look forward most eagerly is the tea dance given 
for all men of the university some afternoon 
early in October. Appropriately appointed din- 
ners celebrate such anniversaries as Christmas, 
St. Valentine’s Day, the candle-lighting cere- 
mony originated by Northwestern for the second 
Wednesday in May and a formal farewell party 
at the close of the year. Thursday evenings are 
guest nights, an oceasion sometimes honored by 
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+) prominent persons as the university li- 
brarian. On Sundays the after-dinner coffee is 
served in one of the drawing-rooms and is 
isually followed by a brief program given by 
» member of the household or else by some 
euest. One treasured eustom is kept a secret 
from all exeept those who participate. Early 
n the morning before the household goes home 
for the Christmas holidays, eight girls walk 


Su 


slowly through the corridors carrying tapers 


and singing earols. Heard unexpectedly on 


the early morning air, this a cappella singing 


has a strangely moving quality. This brings to 
mind a eustom irrelevant to social training but 
nevertheless a prized memory to every girl; 
the serenades so frequent on moonlit Monday 
nights when the girls listen to the strains of 
“Violets,” or “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi,” 
applaud gleefully and ery “More, More!” 

In so large a community it is necessary to 
keep close watch over the health of every stu- 
dent, so all are required to consult the univer- 
sity health service at the first symptom of ill- 
Medical records are made for every stu- 
dent at the time of matriculation. Oversight is 
facilitated by the rule that sick trays are ordered 
by the head resident, who investigates every case 
and reports the illness to the health service. Of 
course serious illnesses are brought to the atten- 
tion of the families concerned also. Though the 
freshman of to-day is better posted as to health 
habits and general hygiene than were her pred- 


hess. 


ecessors of several college generations ago, she 
does not always put her knowledge into practice. 

Naturally, one of the most engrossing prob- 
lems with which the head resident and the spon- 
sors deal is that of promoting sincere and credit- 
able scholarship. In spite of frequent talks in 
house meetings and to individuals also, fresh- 
men find it hard to comprehend that the few 
who are chosen for the most coveted honor given 
to women at the end of their junior year, Mor- 
tar Board, must have not only an outstanding 
record in campus activities but superior scholar- 
ship as well. At the end of the mid-semester 
examinations the sponsors obtain the tentative 
grades from the deans’ offices. Those girls 
whose grades are low are sent to supervised 
study hall from Monday to Thursday nights 
inclusive and are made to feel the importance 
of prompt and regular attendance and of a 
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studious demeanor by the presence of a sponsor 
who keeps careful records and tries to improve 
ineffective study habits. 
sors call the girls for whom they are responsible 
to their rooms for individual conferences, con- 


In addition, the spon- 


sider the varying factors in each case and sug- 
gest tutoring or some other method of improv- 
ing the records. Then, too, those who have 
one D are deprived of their ten o’clock mid- 
week permission, while those whose records 
show more than one D are deprived of one of 
their week-end late permissions also. This en- 
forced attention to the main business in hand 
has almost always been effective in raising the 
mid-semester grades because, as the girls them- 
selves phrase it, they have begun to learn what 
they are in college for and how to study. At 
the end of the semester the same procedure is 
followed so that all who are on probation or 
who have one E or one F must attend study 
hall until the mid-semester grades show a de- 
cided improvement. Unfortunately, searching 
examinations of the college type which involve 
analysis and exact knowledge are outside of 
the experience of the majority of freshmen, 
especially of those who come from small high 
schools and from private schools. They liter- 
ally do not know how to study to good pur- 
pose; to interpret and analyze rather than to 
memorize. Towards the end of the last semester 
the household in Willard Hall were privileged to 
listen to after-dinner talks from the chairman of 
the English department and from the assistant 
dean of the college of liberal arts. Both men 
outlined methods of preparing for college ex- 
aminations, one for English and the other for 
the social sciences. The freshmen much appre- 
ciated the helpful nature of these talks and of 
the informal discussions which followed. 

In general, failure to make a success of the 
first year of college life is due to the following 
causes in the order named: (1) Inability to 
“get down to work,” ineffective study habits; 
(2) poor preparation in 
(3) undue absorption in campus activities or 
in a member of the opposite sex; (4) poor 
health; (5) self-sufficiency, an inaccurate esti- 
mate of the time needed for preparing their 
studies, poor adjustment to the requirements 
of the university; (6) indifference, the idea 
that “getting by” is sufficient, the eternal ques- 


previous schools; 
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tion, “What’s the use?”’; (7) broken homes 
which cause an undercurrent of worry and 
give the students no sense of stability (one 
sixth of the girls who received low grades this 
quarter came from such a background and we 
believe that it affected their work to a notice- 
able degree); (8) courses that are uncongenial 
or instructors whom the students dislike. 

In many eases it would seem that our fresh- 
men are not as much to blame for failing as are 
their parents who have not given their children 
an adequate sense of the value of time or of 
money or of a promise. 

That the supervision in Willard Hall had 
some good effect is evidenced by the average of 
the eighty-one liberal arts freshmen, 1.09, as 
compared with the average of 1.0120 for the 
total four hundred and four liberal arts fresh- 
man women. If the average of the women en- 
rolled in the school of speech and the school 
of music had been ineluded, the showing would 
have been much higher. Possibly it is signifi- 
cant that the average scholarship rank of the 
four hundred and twenty-six freshman men, all 
of whom but the ten “hand-picked” Austin 
scholars live either at home or else in fraternity 
houses, is .7289. 

It would be impossible to accomplish what 
the university intends to do for the freshmen 
without the cooperation of the girls themselves, 
especially of the officers elected by the hall who 
work with the sponsors and represent the 
Woman’s Self-Government Association. These 
officers, elected early in the year, are a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a treasurer, a social 
chairman and her assistant, and a secretary. 
On Monday night of the first week of classes, 
the head resident and the sponsors call corridor 
meetings, inform the girls of the most essential 
regulations, outline the duties of the hall officers 
and supervise the election of corridor chairmen. 
These five corridor chairmen help to keep order 
and act as fire captains on their respective 
floors. The night following the corridor meet- 
ings, the sponsors and the corridor chairmen 
meet with the head resident, discuss the qualities 
of the outstanding girls in the hall, and then 
the corridor chairmen, acting as a nominating 
committee, draw up a slate which is submitted 
at the house meeting held within a few days. 
Nominations are made from the floor also, but 
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usually most of the names on the ticket are 
elected. Since so much of the spirit in the ha)! 
depends on the personalities of the officers 
chosen, it is decidedly encouraging to observe 
how often the freshmen sense qualities of right 
leadership. When discussing individual girls as 
well as when talking over matters that concery 
the whole hall, the head resident and the spon 
sors usually include in their council the presi 
dent and the vice-president. Often, when minor 
infringements are under consideration, the of- 
fenders are summoned before this informa 
house council which metes out the penalty. Ma 
jor offences, however, are referred to the judici- 
ary committee of the Woman’s Self-Government 
Association. Of course the dean of women is 
kept in close touch with all that happens and her 
advice is sought. All concerned try to make de 
cisions which preserve a nice balance between 
individual differences and conformity to regu- 
lations which have been made for the welfare of 
the community; and they ask the students to 
observe these few and basic regulations for the 
same reason and in the same spirit. 

Living together has fashioned the Willard 
Hall freshman classes into a unit. Their own 
comment is that they “like being green to- 
gether.” That the majority of them do regard 
Willard Hall as a college home is evident from 
the fact that they mourn the necessity of leav- 
ing at the end of the year. In spite of the end- 
less store of good humor, tact and patience 
necessary in guiding freshmen, the sponsors re- 
gret seeing most of them leave because genuine 
friendships have been formed. As those in 
authority sense more clearly the goals to be 
achieved they hope to increase the value of 
their work with the girls and to find more ways 
of arousing their enthusiasm for the new op- 
portunities which college life presents. In the 
main, they have tried to adjust the freshmen 
to the untried personal freedom in which they 
are plunged when they enter the university—a 
freedom which means that there is no one to tell 
a student when to study or to go to class, a new 
responsibility as to use of time, finances and 
community relations with others. After all, 
what weightier question does life present than 
the use of freedom? 

Ex.eanor F. Lewis 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


DOCTORATES CONFERRED IN THE 
SCIENCES BY AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES! 

Tue Research Information Service of the Na- 
onal Research Council, with the cooperation of 
the registrars of the various American universi- 
ties, has eompiled annually since 1919-20 a 
lassified list of theses of the recipients of the 
This list, to 
vether with those published in Science and in 
Scnoot AND Socrery for the period 1898 to 


loctor’s degree in the sciences. 


1915, gives a complete picture of the doctorates 
eranted since 1898, a period of over 30 years, 
the statisties for the period 1915 to 1919 having 
been collected by the Research Information Ser- 
vice in 1921. 

The total number of (11,472) 
cranted in all subjects over that period is shown 
n Table I. 


dici- 
nent 
n is 


her 


doctorates 


TABLE I 
DOCTORATES IN SCIENCE BY YEARS 








1909 325 
1910 180 
1911 239 
1912 273 
234 
244 
314 
336 


194 1920 
1921 336 
1922 455 
1923 575 
1924 611 
1925 640 
1926 748 
1927 796 
1928 842 
1929 1,025 
1930 .....1,055 


105 
105 
102 
127 
103 1913 
134 1914 
129 1915 
143 1916 
140 1917 
143 1918 
184 1919 


970 
Ole 


293 
180 





In 1930 the number of doctorates granted 
was over ten times the number in 1900; in 1920 
the ratio was 3:1, and in 1925, 6:1. The 
growth in this phase of graduate work is also 
seen in the number of institutions granting the 
doctor’s degree. In 1900 there were 22 institu- 
tions represented in this compilation; in 1920, 
when the Research Information Service took 
over the work, the number had increased to 31, 
while the present compilation contains 62. 


‘ays 
op- 
the 

men 
hey 
—a 
tell 

new 
and 
all, 


an LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


LIBRARY workers must be trained in research 
‘Compiled by Clarence J. West and Callie Hull 
for the Research Information Service, National 


Research Council, and printed in the issue of 
Science for October 10, 1930. 


The increase in the number of doctorates 
granted in those universities, which in 1930 con- 


ferred 40 or more, is shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 


INCREASE IN DOCTORATES GRANTED BY LEADING 
UNIVERSITIES 








Total for 


1900 1910 1920 1930 1898—-1930 





1,367 
712 
986 
862 
407 
310 
249 
513 
945 
491 
698 
735 


Chicago f : 43 
Wisconsin d 24 
Cornell ‘ 35 
Johns Hopkins 21 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio State 

California 

Columbia 12 

Illinois _— 

Yale 10 

Harvard 15 


Total for year .. 102 1,05 





In 1900 there were 6 universities which 


eranted 10 or more doctorates; in 1910 there 
were 9; in 1920, 10, and in 1930, 24. 

The growth by subjects (only those in which 
40 or more doctorates were granted in 1930 are 
listed) is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
INCREASE IN DOCTORATES BY SUBJECTS 


Total 
1930 for period 
1898-1930 








1900 1910 1920 


309 
100 


3,685 
1,146 
1,059 
1,180 
1,097 
800 
612 
189 
423 


Chemistry 26 134 
Zoology 11 36 
Psychology { 26 92 
Physies : 28 89 
Botany : 29 81 
Mathematics 23 16 74 
Geology : 1] 63 
Engineering 5 49 
Physiology s 46 





REPORTS 


if they are to hold their own in the modern 


world, according to Dr. C. C. Williamson, di- 
rector of the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University, who writes in his annual 
report to President Nicholas Murray Butler: 
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“Unfortunately, librarians with thorough train- 
ing and experience in methods of scientific 
research are practically non-existent. The type 
of training represented by the doctorate in 
the Graduate Faculties and other professional 
schools is urgently needed at the present time 
to put the standards of advanced instruction in 
library schools on a thoroughly satisfactory 
basis.” 

There is much reason to believe that the best 
teaching is intimately associated with productive 
research, Dr. Williamson says. But the most 
important reason for bringing modern research 
methods into programs of professional training 
as early and as effectively as possible is the 
need of trained research workers in the library 
field. 

“In the natural sciences, in the humanistic 
and social sciences, in the applied sciences, in 
education and business and industry, in social 
service—everywhere except in the library field, 
extensive programs of research are being carried 
on, highly organized and well financed. 

“In library service there is practically noth- 
ing that ean be classified as research. No li- 
brary, so far as I am aware, appropriates any 
money for conducting research in problems of 
library service. The library schools are not 
equipped to earry on research. 

“If library service is to hold its own in the 
modern world, it must very soon begin fo at- 
tack its problems by a thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of the spirit and methods of research that 
are being found so effective in every other field, 
but this can not be done until professional train- 
ing for librarianship is thoroughly permeated 
with the spirit and methods of scientific re- 
search.” 

An amazingly large number of applications 
last year for eight Carnegie fellowships, each 
valued at $1,500, has disclosed the need not 
only for more fellowships of the same kind, but 
for enlarged and improved facilities for ad- 
vaneed study. 

“The number of library schools offering the 
first year of general training and consequently 
the number of graduates from such schools has 
increased at a rapid rate in recent years. In 
the academic year 1925-1926, the year before 
the establishment of the School of Library 
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Service, fourteen library schools were on the 
accredited list of the Board of Edueation for 
Librarianship, and the number of students en 
rolled for the first-year work in June, 1926, was 
553. 

“Four years later, in June, 1930, the number 
of aceredited schools had grown to eighteen 
and five more had been provisionally accredited. 
In the eighteen accredited schools alone, 976 stu 
dents were enrolled for the first-year work; and 


1 
| 


these figures do not tell the whole story, for th: 
number of library schools not even provisional], 
accredited, as well as departments of library in 
struction in colleges and universities attempt 
ing to give the equivalent of the first-year work 
in a library school, has increased even mor 
rapidly. 

“While the number of students seeking ele 
mentary library instruction has doubled and 
perhaps even trebled within a period of four 
years, no appreciable increase has taken placé 
in the number of persons in training for teach 
ing positions in this field. Consequently, most 
of such instruction is being given by those wh: 
have had no advanced training in the subjects 
they are trying to teach, and no special train- 
ing in the methods of teaching library subjects 

“Obviously this situation will speedily lead t 
a general lowering of standards of instruction 
unless something is done to increase the facili- 
ties for advanced training and to stimulate th: 
demand for it.” 

Dr. Williamson announced the organization 
of a new alumni body known as the Association 
of the Columbia School of Library Service and 
its Predecessors, with Dr. James I. Wyer, di- 
rector of the New York State Library, as presi- 
dent. The object of the new association is “to 
advance the interest of the library profession 
in America, to aid the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, and to maintain 
among the members of the association a spirit 
of fellowship and service.” 

The enrolment in the School of Library 
Service for 1930-31 is now 259 as against 237 
last year. 


RESEARCH IN COLLEGES 
Tue Social Science Research Council at its 
annual meeting in Hanover, N. H., the first week 
in September, adopted the following minute : 
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Social Science Research Council is _ thor- 


The 
ughly in accord with the view that the primary 


functions of the American college relate to teach- 


ne rather than to research, but the council is 


leeply concerned none the less with the policies 


winder which American collegiate education is 
being conducted. 
Improvement of college teaching in the social 
sciences bears directly upon the council’s interests 
n at least two points. In the first place, more 
general understanding among college graduates of 
the complexities of social life will promote the de- 
elopment of the sympathetic and enlightened pub- 
opinion which constitutes an important con- 
ditioning factor in many lines of social research. 
In the second place, better undergraduate instruc 
on in the social sciences will contribute in im- 
portant ways to the development of the larger 
body of competent research personnel upon which 
effective future prosecution of social inquiry so 


largely depends. 
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It is because the council is so vitally interested 
in the quality of undergraduate instruction in the 
social sciences that it can not be indifferent to the 
wise and deiiberate cultivation of research activi 
ties among the members of the collegiate teaching 
faculties. From some points of view teaching and 
research are conflicting objectives; certainly either 
may become so engrossing an interest as to result 
But from a 
different point of view teaching and research are 


in the manifest neglect of the other. 
inseparably joined. Teaching is unlikely to re 
main vital and sound over the years unless the 
teacher not only keeps abreast of his subject but 
maintains a modest program of research or creative 
work. Such a program need not issue in imposing 
monographs nor in works of outstanding author 
ity, but tangible evidence of intellectual growth is 
indispensable. Research opportunities exist close 
at hand in every community. 
research within appropriate limits is an essential 
condition for the maintenance of collegiate teach 


Encouragement of 


ing efficiency. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A GUESSING EXPERIMENT IN FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGE PROGNOSIS 

Are first impressions lasting ones? To gather 
material on this question the following instrue- 
tions were sent at the beginning of the spring 
semester, 1929, to eighteen teachers of foreign 
languages in San Diego and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, who had consented to participate in a 
guessing experiment in foreign language prog- 


nosis : 


... On the third day that your beginning for- 
eign language groups meet, call the roll immedi- 
ately after the ringing of the bell, and ask each 
pupil to indicate his presence by raising his hand, 
and saying ‘‘here.’’ As the student responds to 
his name, size him up briefly as to his probable 
ability in the course, and from your previous ex- 
perience with beginning pupils, and your general 
knowledge of human nature, guess the final grade 
he will probably receive at the end of the term. 
Write each student’s name, with the guessed grade 
after it, on the inclosed tabulation sheet, and seal 
the list in the accompanying stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. The guessed grades will be cor- 
related with the actual end-semester marks accord- 
ing to the Pearson product-moment method, and 
copies of the findings mailed you if you wish... . 
DO NOT include students whom you have had 


previously in your classes, whom you know per 
sonally or of whom you have heard from other 


pupils or teachers. 


The purpose of this unique investigation was 
in reality six-fold; viz., (1) To determine how 
well, if at all, teachers can size up the academic 
prospects of their students in advance. (2) To 
determine whether or not the ability to size up 
students increases with teaching experience, and 
whether or not it is the same for men as for 
women teachers. (3) To determine to what 
extent, if at all, different teachers tend to size 
(4) To 
determine whether or not the grade prospects 


up the same students in the same way. 


of one sex are as easily guessed as those of the 
other; and whether girls as a 
impress teachers more favorably than boys. 
(5) To determine how much better, if any, apti- 
tude tests, intelligence quotients, general lan- 
guage grades and English marks are than teach- 
foreign 


group tend to 


judgments as aids in 


(6) To seeure incidental 


ers’ random 
language prognosis. 
evidence concerning the subjective factor in 
grading. 

The correlations in Table I seem to indicate 
that the ability to size up students varies greatly 
from teacher to teacher—ranging from a worth- 
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TABLE I 
MEASURES OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE ESTI- 
MATED AND FINAL GRADES OF SEVENTEEN 
TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 





2 
g A A : 
gs <¢& 3 “ : 
= & 2, = yr ai 
= me 4 a 
*A 1 Sr.H.S.Spanish 75 .728 .036 
B 2 Jr.H.8.Spanish 64 .300 .076 
Cc 2 Jr.H.S.Spanish 25 .538 .095 
D 3 Sr.H.S.Spanish 20 .581 .099 
*E 3 Jr.H.8. Spanish 119 .388 .052 
“7 4 College Spanish 17.3875 =—.140 
t 4 Jr.H.S8. French 26 .578 .088 
H 4 Jr. H. 8. Latin 36 .289 .103 
I 6 Jr.H.S. Spanish 32 .600 .076 
J 6 Jr. H. 8. Latin 37 .445 .088 
K 10 Jr.H.S.Spanish 126 .647 .034 
L 11 Sr.H.8.Spanish 23 .509 .104 
M 12 Jr.H.S.Spanish 23 .052 .140 
N 13 Sr. H.S8.Spanish 19 .109 .152 
oO 16 Sr. H. 8. Latin 26 .393 .114 
7 17 Sr. H. 8. Latin 28 .543 .089 
*Q 20 Sr.H.S. French 28 .349 .109 
French: 2 

Total: Average Latin: 3 72 See Table 

177.88 Spanish: 12 m 

* Men. 


less coefficient of .052 = .140 to a highly signifi- 
cant correlation of .728 = .036. This variation, 
however, may be more apparent than real. It 
is very likely due in some instances to an inade- 
quate sampling of students, or to differences in 
the degree of seriousness with which grades 
were estimated by different teachers. Whatever 
the explanation, it is interesting to note that the 
correlations, while varied, are all positive, and 


in at least 76 per cent. of the cases exceed .300. 


Viewed from the standpoint of teaching ex- 
perience, the data show that length of service 
has little or no bearing upon the instructor’s 
ability to gauge students’ prospects of achieve- 
ment. Indeed, it would appear that the valid- 
ity of his prognostications decreases, rather 
than increases, with years of service, for the 
highest correlation in the table is plainly the 
coefficient obtained for the teacher of least pro- 
fessional experience. 
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With respect to the sex differences in teacher 
judgments, the data in Table II seem to indi- 


TABLE II 
MEASURES OF CORRELATION BY SEXES BETWEEN THE 
ToraL ESTIMATED AND FINAL GRADES OF 
SEVENTEEN TEACHERS OF FOREIGN 


LANGUAGES 
Boys Girls 
Teachers -* ” 
Num- » Num- — 
“toon r P.E. ‘her r PE 
Men (N=5) 97 .099 .067 95 .509 .051 


Women (N=12) 244 .415 .035 288 .509 .029 


cate that the women instructors are on the whole 
better guessers than the men; but this conelu- 
sion must be qualified by the smaller number of 
male teachers included in the study, and the 
correspondingly fewer pupil cases upon which 
the comparison is based. In general, both sexes 
seem to be able to anticipate the prospects of 
girl students more consistently than those of 
boys. This circumstance is of incidental interest 
as being compatible with the wider variation ot 
physical and mental traits reported by psycholo- 
gists for the male sex.’ 

Owing to changes in personnel during the 
period of the investigation it was possible in 
two cases to compute the correlations between 
the guessed grades of a temporary teacher and 
the actual grades awarded to the same students 
by their regular classroom teacher. The coefii- 
cients yielded by these comparisons were .682 = 
.042 for 76 pupils in senior high school Spanish, 
and .629 + .112 for 29 students in senior high 
school French. The fact that these correlations 
are higher than the general run of the coefli- 
cients in the first table is one of the interesting 
findings of the present study. 

Some clues to the reasons for the sex differ- 
ences in the correlations computed for the marks 
of men and women teachers can be obtained 
from the means of the estimated and final grades 
in Table III. Within the limits of the study, 
and with due regard for the differences in the 


1 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Educational Psychol- 
ogy,’’ Volume III: ‘‘Mental Work and Fatigue 
and Individual Differences and their Causes,’’ pp. 
186-196, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1914, 408 pages. 
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TABLE III 
MeasvreES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABILITY FoR THE ESTIMATED AND FINAL GRADES OF SEVEN- 
TEEN TEACHERS OF ForEIGN LANGUAGES 


Estimated grades 


Men 


Measures 


Boys Girls 
Number 97 95 


Mean 5.887 8.063 


Probable error of the 
.143 


2.066 


.125 


1.827 


mean 
Standard deviation 


number of individuals in the respective sex 
eroups, the findings tend to substantiate the fol- 
lowing deductions: 

|. Both men and women teachers optimisti- 
cally overestimate the grade prospects of their 
students. From this it seems that the instrue- 
tors are at least not prejudiced against their 
pupils at the start. 

2. Both men and women teachers are less 
favorably impressed with the boys than with the 
girls. The boys apparently handicap themselves 
by making a poor impression from the begin- 
ning. 

3. Men teachers tend to award higher final 
crades to the girls than do women teachers. 
(Let the wise lass, therefore, take heed to do 
her foreign language work with a man!) 

4. Women teachers tend to award higher final 
grades to the boys than do men teachers. 
(Stupid the lad, then, who would not study a 
foreign language with a woman!) 

5. In all eases the girls tend to fall far short 
of expectations. 

6. The estimated grades of the women teach- 
ers show less dispersion than their final grades, 
while for the men teachers the estimated grades 
show less variability in the ease of the boys, 
but slightly greater variability than the final 
grades in the ease of the girls. These phe- 
nomena are in all probability to be explained 
by the fewer failing marks estimated at the 
beginning of the semester as compared with the 
actual number of such marks awarded at the 
end of the term. 

Table IV presents the coefficients derived 
trom a comparison of the grades guessed inde- 
pendently by two different teachers on the same 


Women 


Boys 


Final grades 


Men Women 


Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


244 


5.566 


288 
4.653 


97 95 


6.232 


288 


7.677 5.268 


129 
1.878 


103 


2.395 


096 


2.407 


163 
2.379 


.077 


1.930 


TABLE IV 
MEASURES OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE ESTI- 
MATED GRADES OF DIFFERENT TEACHERS 
FOR THE SAME GROUPS OF BEGINNING 
STUDENTS IN SPANISH 





Number 
Teachers of 
pupils 


P.E. of r 


A and E 75 008 
>and K 31 : 111 
Sand K 26 .062 
2 and K 21 ‘ 167 
? and K 30 : 011 
) and K 12 129 


groups of students. The very substantial posi- 
tive correlation obtained in each instance seems 
to imply that potential ability in foreign lan- 
guage work often manifests itself in some objec- 
tive measure recognizable to the teacher. Just 
what external factors of behavior or appearance 
constitute the vehicle for this self-revelation 
must in the 
knowledge remain a matter for pseudo-scientifie 
Nevertheless, if teachers’ grades 
are regarded as significant, the coefficients ob- 
tained for the guessed and final grades of the 
same teachers in Table I must be taken to imply 
that such ability as is externally recognizable 
can often be evaluated by the instructor at a 
glance with considerable accuracy. 

An entirely different interpretation of the 
findings, however, is possible in the assumption 


present state of psychological 


speculation. 


that a final grade is in large measure only a 
composite expression of a teacher’s subjective 
opinion of a student, in which first impressions 
play a leading part. It is not unlikely, for 








that a teacher may be impressed 


favorably or unfavorably with a pupil 


example, 
depend- 
ing upon her previous experiences with boys 
similar age, grade, temperament, 
that 


and girls of 
personality or appearance—and this im- 
pression may quite unconsciously manifest itself 
in her attitude and reactions toward him, with 
the result that through a complex process of 
psychological interaction and mutual adaptation 
the student eventually falls into conformity with 
his instructor’s impression-pattern of his char- 
acter or ability. Indeed, when the correlations 
between intelligence and length of nose, color 
of eyes or hair and similar physiognomieal char- 
acteristics are practically zero, a correiation as 
high as .728 between guessed and final grades 
seems, in the light of the well-known unreliabil- 
ity of teachers’ marks,’ to furnish but a further 
proof of the thoroughly subjective nature of 
teacher judgments of achievement—an interest- 
ing measure, it would seem, of the extent to 
which “first impressions are lasting ones.” 

Compared with the correlations between com- 
monly used prognostic measures for foreign 
language achievement and grade averages in 
foreign language courses, the findings of the 
study tend to show that teachers’ random judg- 
ments are as valid predictive measures as grades 
in English or general language, or scores upon 
the best available intelligence or foreign lan- 
guage aptitude tests.’ This observation, how- 
ever, can in no way be taken to discredit the 
worth of the testing instruments, for the index 
of their validity has to date usually been the 
extent of their correlation with teachers’ marks, 
and in view of the known undependability of 
these measures it would seem to be a very poor 
test indeed which would correlate perfectly with 
such thoroughly unreliable and subjective eri- 
teria. In fact, the more one reflects upon the 
personal, unscientific and capricious nature of 

2 Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘ Reliability of Repeated 
Grading of Essay Type Examinations,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 21: 48-52, January, 
1930. 

3 See the writer’s ‘‘ Value of English Grades for 
Predicting Foreign Language Achievement,*’ 
School Review, 37 (no. 7): 541-546, September, 
1929; ‘*The Prognostic Value of General Lan- 
guage,’’ ScHOOL aND Society, 28 (no. 726): 662- 
664, November 24, 1928; ‘‘ Prognostic Value of 
the IQ in Spanish,’’ pp. 186-211, Stanford Uni- 
versity Thesis, M.A., 1928, 243 pages. 
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the present marking system, and upon the wide 
extent to which it continues to form the basis 
for determining failures and promotion, hcnors 
and scholarships, college admissions and elassifi- 
cation, and even the validation of standardized 
tests, the more one wonders if the time has not 
come to abolish this vicious institution in favor 
of a seale of impersonal measures based upon 
national norms on objective standardized tests. 
Certainly the science and technique of eduea- 
tional measurement have reached by this time 
a sufficiently high state of development to make 
tests based on significant content, impersonal in 
form, administration and seoring and standard- 
ized upon a large sampling of ability more re- 
liable than such untrustworthy criteria as teach- 
ers’ grades. Whereas in the past school marks 
have been taken as the measure of the validity 
of objective tests, in the future tests should be 
made the criterion for the dependability of 
teachers’ grades. When this is done the present 
marking system will appear to have after all so 
little merit that it will seem advisable to define 
a student’s achievement directly in terms of his 
relative standing—quartile or percentile—on 
recognized measuring instruments, and to do 
without the nuisance of teachers’ grades alto- 
gether. 
Water V. KavuLrers 

LonG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
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